Havinea previously made some notes on 
the subject of apostrophe in Homer, and 
having found reason to believe that metrical 
convenience played an important part in the 
use of the figure, I was surprised to see no 
mention of this phase of the question in Mr. 
R. M. Henry’s article on the use and origin 
of apostrophe in Homer in Cl. Rev. Feb. 
1905. And yet I find that the opinion that 
metrical necessity had something to do with 
the use of the apostrophe is not a new one. 
In Ameis-Hentze’s Anhang on £55 (ed. of 
1895), after an enumeration of the examples 
of apostrophe to a character in the //iad and 
Odyssey, this sentence occurs: ‘ Aus allen 
diesen Beispielen erhellt, dass an die Stelle 
des gemiitlichen Grundes, wie er bei Eumios 
und Patroklos in Wahrheit besteht und 
schon von den Scholiasten zu II 787 hervor- 
gehoben wird, zugleich auch das Bediirfnis 
des Verses getreten ist.’ The editors refer 
(Anh. £55, IL 20) to some writers that 
have discussed the Homeric apostrophe — 
Liesegesang and Nitzsch in Philologus VI 
and XVI respectively, Hess, Veber die Kom- 
ischen Elemente in Homer, Goebel, Homerische 
Blétter, and Bergk in his Griech. Litteratur- 
geschichte. 

The earlier volumes of Philologus and the 
articles of Hess and Goebel are, unfortu- 
nately, inaccessible to me, and I do not 
know with what degree of thoroughness they 
have treated the subject. Bergk (op. cit. 
I. pp. 615 f.), discussmg II, remarks that in 
previous books of the /liad, the use of 
apostrophe has been associated with the 
work of the diaskeuast, a circumstance that 
NO. CLXXII. VOL. XIX. 
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might be considered as throwing suspicion 
on II, which contains several pa of 
the figure. He concedes, however, that: this 
figure, with its lively, sympathetic effect, 
is not foreign to the epos and may be a 
part of its inheritance from the older lyric 
poetry. Bergk notes also that apostrophe 
in the Odyssey, where it occurs only in 
connection with Eumaeus, is a mere metrical 
convenience, and even in II the use of the 
figure is to some extent influenced by 
metrical considerations. 

In discussing the effect of metrical con- 
venience upon the language of a poet, there 
is of course danger of magnifying the influ- 
ence of the metre and underestimating the 
resourcefulness of the writer and his skill 
in coping with the restrictions imposed by 
the verse. Let us then examine the passages 
in which apostrophe occurs, and deter- 
mine, as far as possible, to what extent 
its use is due to metrical reasons. If it be 
found that most of the cases were made 
necessary, or even suggested, by the metre, 
we can hardly accept a theory that seeks 
the origin of the figure in the primitive 
lyrical foundations of the epic, whether 
alvou or otherwise. 

I agree with Mr. Henry that the only 
cases that need explanation are those of 
his Class A, that is, cases of apostrophe to a 
character in the story. Among these the cases. 
in the Odyssey, for which Mr. Henry finds. 
no explanation, are just the ones that should 
have given him the needed clue. All fifteen 
cases are in the formula tov 8’ dérape.Bopevos: 
Evpare ovBdra, with only a few 
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insignificant variations in the first balf of 
the lines. Of course the nominatives 
Evpawos cannot be used together. 
Even Etyacos idopBes, which occurs at the 
end of 27156, would be unsuitable after 
mpooedy because the hiatus would be objec- 
tionable in a line destined to recur so 
frequently. The poet does employ other 
formulas, as tov 8’ drapeBopevos 
dios 401), tov 8 
opxapos avdpav (€121), tov & adre 
mpocéere dpxapos avdpov (o 351, 
389, x 36). But it is to be observed that in 
order to bring together in a typical formula 
of address what one would naturally expect 
—the name of the speaker and a distinguish- 
ing characteristic—the poet is obliged to 
use the second person of the verb and the 
vocative of the noun. In cases like these, 
to call the figure sympathetic, with the 
scholiasts (cf. schol. A 127, Il 787), or 
gemiitlich, with Ameis-Hentze (on £ 55), 
seems making a virtue of necessity. 

Examining the use of apostrophe in the 
Iliad, we find that three of the cases (19 
in all) are in formulas of address ending 
mpooedys, Bergk remarked 
(l.c.) that metrical reasons for the apo- 
strophe here were not absolutely cogent, as 
the verse could have been written zpoocédn 
TlatpoxA\os dpvpov. But Homer’s usage 
should be taken into consideration. The 
epithet dyvpwv does not occur with the 
nominative IlarpoxAos. ‘Twice, indeed, we 
find dpvpovos, With an intervening 
word—zeoovtos (P 10), Oavovtos (P 379). 
It is perhaps significant that the nominative 
TldrpoxAos is rarely associated with any 
descriptive or identifying word. Of 44 
instances, all but three stand alone. The 
exceptions are Idrpoxdés te Mevoiriddns 
760), and [drpoxAos pyotwp atadavtos 
{P 477, y 110). There being, then, no 
familiar combination of IldzpoxAos and an 
epithet, with which to close the verse, the 
device of the apostrophe suggested itself 
more readily than the making of a new 
formula. Similarly in Il 584, the absence 
of a familiar nominative close leads to the 
use of the convenient vocative—és 
Avxiwv, Tlatpox\ees | 
Again in II 754, the nominative [larpoxdos, 
the one thing needed, does 1 ot suit the verse ; 
hence &s ézi 
pepaus. 

Especially important for the understand- 
ing of the use of the apostrophe is Il 692— 
évOa tiva tparov, tiva vorarov éevaprsas | 
TlatpoxXers xtA. Here one would naturally 
think the choice of the figure due merely to 
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rhetorical considerations—the poet appealing 
to the hero himself, instead of to the Muses, 
to tell the story of his deeds. But when 
we find that three similar rhetorical 
questions, two of them couched in exactly 
the same language as the above, employ the 
nominative of the noun and the third person 
of the verb (see E 703, © 273, A 299), we 
are forced to consider the apostrophe in 
II 692 as one of those suggested by the 
metre. 

Two cases remain in which Patroclus is 
apostrophized. The first is Il 787, &v@’ dpa 
tot, Ildrpoxde, avn where 
as Bergk suggests, 6’ dpa éddvy 
xrA. might have been written. The other 
is IL 812, ds ror tpGros BeXos, 
immed, | ob 8 edduaco’. Here also it can 
hardly be maintained that the apostrophe 
was forced by the metre. A little experi- 
menting will show that two or three passable 
lines ean be made with the dative Iarpdx\w. 
Yet even in these two cases it may be said 
that although the metre did not force the 
apostrophe upon the poet, perhaps the pre- 
ference for one rhythm over another 
prompted the use of the already familiar 
figure. 

In seven cases the apostrophe occurs in 
connection with the name of Menelaus : 


A 127. od 8 Mevédac, paxapes 


AeAdHovro 
A 146. ro, Mevédae, pudvOnv aipar 
pnpot. 
H 104. é6a xé ro, Mevédac, 


N 603. tov & dye potpa 
cot, Mevédae, év aivy 
P 679. &s cor, Mevédae diotpedés, dove 
éraipwr. 
P 702. od 8 dpa vot, MevedAae diorpedés, 
Oupos 
TEpomevors 
WV 600. &s dpa oot, MevédAae, pera 
iavOn. 

Here it will be seen that the vocative 
takes the place, not of the nominative, but 
of the dative, or in one case, of the genitive. 
In all these examples the use of the geni- 
tive or dative would have been difficult, 
and, without considerable recasting of the 
passages, impossible. Besides it seems that 
the use of the gen. and dat., with the 
rhythm _ _, in the first half of the 
verse (where all these seven cases of apo- 
strophe occur) was felt as objectionable from 
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the point of view of the metre. The forms 
MeveAdov, MeveAdw occur 39 times in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. In 16 cases they stand 
at the end of the verse, in 18 before the 
bucolic diaeresis (chiefly in the phrase 
MeveAdov xvdadiuoto), in 5 within the first 
half of the verse. But in 4 of these 5 
cases the dative MeveAdw is shortened before 
a vowel, and the scansion thus becomes 
uv-_v- In one case only does the dat. 
appear without shortening—é 128, ds Meve- 
Adw Saxe dpyvpéas doapivOovs. Even 
here van Leeuwen and da Costa restore the 
augment against the MSS. A parallel case 
may be noted in the nominative of Avopy- 
dys, which occurs 45 times, always at the 
end of the verse except in one instance, 
where it stands before the bucolic diaeresis, 
Of 100 cases of the nom. ’Ayapéuvur, only 
one (H 57) stands in the first half of the 
verse. Perhaps the rhythm __, with 
diaeresis after the second foot, was avoided 
at the beginning of the verse for the very 
reason that it was regular at the close. 
Another passage that testifies to the 
influence of the metre is O 582, &s éxi cot, 
’Avriroxos pevexdpyys. emi 


with the dative of the proper name would 
have to be placed after it, and the « wonld 
have to be lengthened by position ; cf. A 94, 
thains kev MeveAaw mpoeuev tayiv 


(So Aristarchus; MSS. ézurpoguev.) The 

apostrophe offered an easier expedient. 
Three other examples of the figure remain 

to be mentioned : in two Apollo is addressed, 


in the other Achilles. 
O 365. 


Gs pa ov, PoiBe, Kdparov Kal 
ovyxeas ’Apyeiwv. 
“Os of pev rapa vyvot Kopwricr 
dpdi oé, vie, padxns axdpyntov 
*Axauot. 
ot 8 érépwoe KabiLov éx’ ddpvor Kad- 
oé, me BoiBe, “Apna 


In view of the ntimerous expressions that 
might have been used in referring to Apollo 
and Achilles, the necessities of the metre 
can hardly be alleged in explanation of the 
apostrophe in these three cases, But it is 
not necessary to show that this figure was 
the only resource open to the poet. Once 
established as a mechanical convenience, it 
might be used upon slight provocation. 

The above discussion shows, I hope, that 
the needs of the metre furnished the occas- 
sion for the apostrophe in all the examples 
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from the Odyssey and in most of those 
found in the Jliad. It may, of course, be 
asked, what justified the use of the figure 
as a metrical convenience? Must there not 
have been something to prevent the shift- 
ing of the narrative to the second person 
seeming forced and unnatural? Mr. Henry 
finds this saving influence in the ancient 
alvo. which probably contained 
direct addresses to the dead, and it is to 
these alvo: that he appeals for an explana- 
tion of the origin of the apostrophe. But 
this theory would hardly have suggested 
itself if the largest number of examples of 
the figure had not occurred in connection 
with Patroclus, the only one of the leading 
Greek heroes that was slain in the fighting 
described in the Jdiad; and as is shown 
above, metrical covsiderations play so im- 
portant a part in the apostrophes to 
Patroclus that their relatively large number 
need not be regarded as significant. ‘The 
unfortunate hero is the frequent object of 
apostrophe not because the story of his 
exploits and death stands closer in character 
and time to ancient @pjvo that antedate the 
epic than do other parts of the poem, but 
because certain cases of his name do not 
fit well into the passages in question. It 
would be as reasonable to seek the origin of 
the figure in primitive hymns to the gods 
as in atvou and in fact we have 
two cases of apostrophe to Apollo, je 
PoiBe. The circumstance that this adjective 
occurs only in the vocative and only in 
these two passages might be thought to 
indicate that it was a survival from a kind 
of poetry in which the form of address 
was more natural than in the narrative 
epic. 

But there is no sufficient reason for seek- 
ing the origin of the apostrophe outside the 
epic itself. Rhetorical embellishments are 
not rare in Homer, and even though a 
direct address from the poet’s lips is more 
natural to the lyric style than to the epic, we 
need not hesitate to consider the apostrophe 
to a character as a rhetorical device that 
suggested itself to Homer or earlier 
narrative poets in the course of the develop- 
ment of the epic. It is probably significant 
that, as Mr. Henry has pointed out, several 
instances of the apostrophe occur at critical 
moments in the narrative, when some 
character is in peril. In such passages it is 
natural enough that the poet should 
heighten the interest by addressing the 
endangered hero directly. Examples of 
this are perhaps not uncommon even in 
English poetry. One such suggests itself to 
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me—a familiar passage in Scott (Lady of the 
Lake V, 16): 


.... Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung ; 
Received, but reck’d not of a wound, 

And lock’d his arms his foeman round.— 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 

No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown ! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel, 
Through bars of brass and triple steel ! 


The feature of the Homeric apostrophe 
that attracts attention is that often the use 
of the figure does not seem warranted by 
the interest of the situation, and in many 
of these cases we may safely appeal to the 
metre. To sum up, the apostrophe some- 
times has a certain rhetorical value where 
metrical reasons for its use are not cogent 
(cf. II 787); in other cases (as A 127, H 104) 
metrical and rhetorical reasons codperate ; 
again there are cases where the figure is of 
no rhetorical value, while metrical conveni- 
ence did not compel, even though it may 
have suggested, its use (cf. Y 2). There 
remains an important group containing all 
the instances of apostrophe in a formula of 
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address, most of those at the conclusion of 
a simile, and some others (perhaps II 692); 
and with regard to these it can be confi- 
dently maintained that the needs of the 
metre had great weight, and rhetorical con- 
siderations none at all, in prompting their 
use. 

In closing I cite from Scott another 
passage closely adjacent to the preceding 
(V, 18), which may be instructive as an 
example of the manner in which a rather 
frigid rhetoric codperates with the stress of 
the verse to suggest the use of the apo- 
strophe : 


They bathe their coursers’ sweltering sides, 
Dark Forth! amid thy sluggish tides, 
And on the opposing shore take ground 


With plash, with scramble, and with bound, 


Right-hand they leave thy cliffs, Craig- 
Forth ! 
And soon the bulwark of the North, 
Gray Stirling, with her towers and town, 
Upon their fleet career look’d down. 
CampBELL Bonner. 


Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, U.S, A. 


THE importance of Theognis, if we take 
him at his face-value, is very considerable. 
He is the first author, after Homer, 
Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns, who 
has an independent tradition. He is the 
only extant sixth century literature. It 
seems sometimes forgotten how little early 
Greek Literature has survived in com- 
parison with what has been lost. To judge 
from the current canons of philologists, 
one would think the field of their induc- 
tion was fairly complete. We can say 
what ‘Homeric’ is, if we understand by 
the word the usage of the //iad and Odyssey ; 
we can say of a new line or a variant 
otfered by a papyrus or a quotation that it is 
‘unhomeric’; but we cannot say what 
is ‘ Hesiodic,’ much less what is ‘ Epic’ 
The Cycle has perished entirely : what do we 
know of the vocabulary or the metrical 
tastes of Aristeas of Proconnesus? Those 
late-epic documents which do . remain, 
the Hymns, are condemned to a vague date 
because there is no external evidence by 
which to control their linguistic peculiari- 
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ties. They have been styled, by vigorous 
critics, Attic, Alexandrian, and even By- 
zantine, when all that the data permit is 
the assertion that they are later than the 
Odyssey. Even in the next century, the 
bloom of the Greek spirit, how wanting our 
literary evidence is! What is ‘Tragic,’ 
what is ‘Comic’? I defy Porson or 
Meineke to say, Aeschylus wrote 72 plays; 
we have 7. Of Sophocles’ 84 there are 
also 7. Fate has saved 19 of Euripides’ 92. 
There were other tragedians too. In 
Comedy where is Cratinus? Where is 
Eupolis? 

If then we find a writer reputed of the 
sixth century with 1300 verses preserved, 


not like those of Solon, in quotations, but: 


in a well-founded family of Byzantine MSS. 
dating from the tenth to the fifteenth 
century, we have a treasure of language 
and ideas not exsily to be overestimated. 
But before we can enter into our inherit 
ance, Criticism with flaming brand stands 
in the path and denies Theognis’ century 
and the homogeneity of his poem. Two 
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recent English works (Mr. E. Harrison’s 
Studies in Theognis, Cambridge, 1902, and 
Professor Hudson Williams’ article, J.H.S. 
1903, 1 sqq., Theognis and his Poems, and a 
separate tract, ‘A Discussion of Some 
Questions raised in Mr. E. Harrison’s 
Studies in Theognis,’ 1903) have revived 
these questions and suggested to me the 
observations which follow. If I have 
named no other critic beside these two 
gentlemen it is not that I am unaware there 
are such.! 


The first question which must occur to any- 
one who considers the age and authenticity of 
Theognis is this :—if Theognis is genuine, 
on what ground is Phocylides, to whom 
Suidas gives the same floruit, and who is 
propagated in the same MSS. as Theognis, 
rejected ? and why is Anacreon also merged 
in the epithet Anacreontea }—In the former 
case'the versification and the subject-matter 
are palpably late ; the tone of Phocylides is 
usually considered Jewish. Moreover there 
are two ‘Phocylides’: the Phocylides of the 
mediaeval MSS. and the Phocylides of classi- 
cal quotation. These two do not coincide. 
There is therefore independent reason, apart 
from the analysis of the verses—however 
palpable this may be in this case—for 
separating the two sources ; and naturally 
the quotations must be the true, the MS.- 
document the false Phocylides. The same 
is the case with the Anacreontea ; the quality 
of the literature apart, and the possi- 
bility admitted that there may be genuine 
elements in the mass (handed down only in 
the Anth. Pal.), the ancient quotations do 
not agree with the MSS. evidence; and we 
have again two Anacreons, a true anda false. 

Theognis is not open to this objection : 
the quotations from him which we find in 
the classical period are in our MSS. I 
give the evidence shortly : 


22 quoted by Xen. ap. Stobaeum. 
33-6 » 95> Plato and Musonius. 
35, 6 » 93. Xenophon bis, Aristotle. 
77,8 

109 

119-24 ,, ,, Clem. Alex. 

125, 6 » y Aristotle. 

147 » » Aristotle. 

153 + 95 Clem. Alex. 

173 » 3, Lucian, Ammian. 

175, 6 » 9 Plutarch dis. 


1 A résumé of earlier opinion may be found in Mr. 
H. W. Smyth’s careful review of Mr. Harrison’s 
book, C.R. 19038. 
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177, 8 is quoted by Aristotle, Plutarch, Li- 
banius. 


183-90 ,, Xenophon ap. Stob. 

215, 6 » 93 Plutarch, Athenaeus. 

255, 6 » 9 Aristotle bis. 

425-8 » 9 Sextus Empir., Clem. 
Alex. 

432 »» 5, Clearchus ap. Athen., 
Plutarch, Dio of 
Prusa. 

457-60 ,,  Athen., Clem. Alex. 

477-87 ,, Athen. 

500 gy then: 

509-10 ,,  ,, Aristotle, Artemidorus, 


Galen, Clem. Alex. 


605 eles 
993-6 Athen: 
II. 


252, 3 Plato (without author’s name.) 

I do not mention lexicographers, gram- 
marians, or compilers like Stobaeus. The 
MS. collection therefore is confirmed by 
literary testimony from the fourth century 
downwards, and the testimony is ample 
considering the importance of the author, 
and relatively as good evidence as can be 
shewn for the Homeric text. Against this 
agreement of MSS. and quotations we have 
to set three couplets quoted by Stobaeus 
and a riddle preserved by Athenaeus, These 
lines, numbered in the editions 1221-1230 
are not in our MSS. ; the collection however 
we know not to be complete, and these nine 
lines were among the 2800 to which Suidas 
testifies and may have come from Book II. 
Our MS. Theognis therefore stands on an 
entirely different basis from the similar 
collections of Phocylides and Anacreon. 

A more serious attack however is made 
upon the MSS. Several passages in our 
MSS. are quoted by writers such as Stobaeus 
and Plutarch under the names of other 
authors—Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, and especi- 
ally Solon. In all, nine passages from the 
Theognidea occur in the works (known of 
course only from quotations) of other 
authors : viz. 


227-232, 315-18, 585-90, 1253, 4, as 
Solon’s ; 

795, 6, 1017-22, as Mimnermus’; 

933-8, 1003-6, as Tyrtaeus’ ; 

472 is called by Aristotle Euenus’. 


This is a total of 41 verses out of 1389— 
not a large proportion. But it is true, as 
Mr. Hudson Williams remarks, that if we 
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had Solon, Mimnermus, and Tyrtaeus entire, 
there might be more coincidences. Still 
it is fair to remark that fate has given us 
a good deal of Solon—271 verses, out of 
which Theognis has appropriated 18, less 
than 7 per cent. The circumstances clearly 
require explanation. 

‘I have examined the sources of the quo- 
tations of Solon, Mimnermus, and Tyrtaeus, 
thinking that possibly the compilers had 
been misled by the resemblance of language 
into ascribing Theognis’ lines to other poets, 
especially to Solop, so well-known and 
authoritative. There does not seem to be 
anything to be done on this side. Stobaeus 
is the principal source of these fragments ; 
there are no variants in his lemmata (as 
there are for instance in the Anthology), 
and Stobaeus is supported in one of his 
quotations by Aristotle and Plutarch. 
Moreover, if we consider these coincidences 
more closely, we find that while Stobaeus 
gives a long poem, 76 lines, as by Solon, 
two passages of this, 71-6 and 65-70, are 
found separately in Theognis ; similarly out 
of a poem called by the name of Tyrtaeus 
of 44 lines, two passages, of 6 lines and 4 
lines respectively, are found separately in 
Theognis.—Had the reverse been the case, 
had Stobaeus excerpted portions of Theognis’ 
longer pieces and cailed them by the name 
of Solon or Tyrtaeus, we might have 
imagined a mistaken attribution, based on 
similarity of style; but seeing the long 
passages occur under the name of Tyrtaeus, 
etc, and the short under the name of 
Theognis, we must believe that the longer 
ones in any case are rightly ascribed. There 
is nothing to shake the accuracy of Stobaeus, 
and we have still to account for the presence 
of these lines in the Theognidean corpus. 

Mr. Harrison believes, and this is the 
novelty of his book, that these passages 
were selected and inserted by Theognis him- 
self, with more or less variation, into his 
book ; and that he intended thereby to 
approve, combat, or criticize these utterances 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. £.g. 
when Tyrtaeus says 
HO apetyn, 76 deOAov év apirrov 

Te yiyverat avdpi véw, 
and we find the same maxim in ‘Theognis 
but with dvdpi code for dvdpi véw, this is an 
act of criticism and emendation on Theognis’ 
part. He says in effect ‘I accept Tyrtaeus’ 
statement, but with this modification.’— 
This view is one which would take a good 
deal of proof, and among the mere floating 
wreckage of sixth century literature no di- 


rect proof is forthcoming. It is true that the 
literature of the last century or two had 
been tolerably personal. Heliconian epos, 
the Cycle and the Hymns did not attain to 
Homer’s reserve, and in what remains of 
sixth and fifth century work there are 
personal references, Pindar and Simonides 
quote Homer by name: 7d 
Xios gare’ dvyp (Sim. 85) ; Solon ‘ replied 
to Mimnermus’ in the words of Diog. 
Laert. i. 60 8’ atrov Muyzvéppov ypa- 
Wavros ... émityovta or im 
Plutarch’s Comp. Sol. Poplic. 1 rots 
Mipveppov dvrewv ; and in the lines quoted 
by Diogenes addresses him by name— 
Kai petaroinoov Atyvaorddyn, 8 dade, 
We know also of the exchange of compli- 
ments, no names mentioned, between Pindar 
and Bacchylides. If we had the whole 
elegiac literature—an informal and semi- 
pedestrian style—-, we might find more 
personal notes. So it is possible, that 
‘Theognis—whose Muse partook of a diary 
and a commonplace book (uo doubt if he 
had written a hundred years later, like Ion 
of Chios, he would have used prose)—may 
have incorporated into his collection promin- 
ent and disputable sayings of his contem- 
poraries and predecessors, or simply what 
suited his thought. He may have emended 
them too, though the verbal variants 
between Stobaeus and the MSS. of Theognis 
in these passages are rather slight to build 
upon ; they bear prima facie the look of 
natural variants of tradition, and resemble 
the variants in different quotations of 
the same phssage of Solon.—Some passages 
however do fairly suggest adaptation : cf. 
Theog. 793-6: 795, 6 are the same as 
Mimuermus quoted by the Anth. Pal., but 
Theog. has added 793, 4 to give a different 
tone to the passage. Similarly at 1017-22 
he takes 3 lines of Mimnermus and prefixes 
3 of his own ; again Theog. 933-8 is a con- 
traction of a much longer passage of 
‘lyrtaeus. These differences seem to go 
beyond the natural variations of tradition. 

Mr. Harrison has further succeeded in 
adducing two pieces of positive evidence, of 
which the first is the more important, as it 
purports to be Theognis’ own view of the 
office of a poet. 


769-772 

xp) Movodv Oepdrovra Kai ayyeAov TH 

cidein, copins pn POovepov 
GAAG Ta pev pooba, Ta Serxvivar, 

Ti opw xXpyontar potvos érurrapevos ; 
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Mr. Harrison has some doubt about the 
meaning of line 3, but the sense is surely 
clear: ‘the servant or newsman of the 
Muses, if he know aught more than 
other men, must not hoard his skill; 
no, this he must seek, that present, and 
that compose; to what profit is his sole 
knowledge?’ The poet is the interpreter 
or messenger of the Muses and has three 
provinces : to collect (uaoGax), to offer or pre- 
sent (detfar), and to invent (zoeiv). Where 
we expect a poet to be original through- 
out, Theognis’ view was otherwise; he 
was, as part of his function, to select, and 
to present his selection ; and this appears to 
be what he did in these cases with Tyrtaeus, 
Mimnermus, and Solon—édeaée. He does 
not call these favoured authors by their 
names: that may have been his pride. 
@evyvidos éotiv éry was his main prepos- 
session. He had dene enough honour to the 
other servants of the Muses by giving a few 
of their lines a place with his. 

Another text on which Mr. Harrison 
relies is in Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
vi. 2. 8 


LoAwvos 
yap Kopos UBpw dr’ av 
, 
avtikpus 0 Meoyvis ypader 
Tor (yes) Kdpos UBpw or’ av dABos 
érnrat (153). 


‘Theognis says the flat contrary ’—in his 
view the saying was right as applied to the 
xaxds ; it was only the clown who could have 
toomuch wealth. This shews that a wellread 
ecclesiastic like Clement regarded a literary 
duel in the sixth century as likely—that 
Theognis was accustomed to repeat, with an 
alteration, his contemporaries’ maxims in 
order to criticize and improve upon thew. 
Clement we may suppose repeated the 
tradition to which he was accustomed, and, 
with Greek literature still intact and He- 
rodian perhaps alive, this tradition must 
represent the view of antiquity. It seems 
almost idle to go behind it. I will note 
that it agrees with Plutarch’s and Diogenes’ 
language when they introduce Solon’s lines, 
which were quoted above, in which he replies 
to Mimnermus, and with the fact that one 
passage in our collection, 315-19, is quoted 
by Stobaeus as from Theognis, by Plutarch 
from Solon. The experienced anthologist 
therefore was not deterred from quoting 
verses as Theognidean because they occurred 
in another extant author. He took the 
same view as Clement. 
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Literary relations in antiquity are ob- 
scure to us on many points, and especially on 
what we ca!l copyright or literary property. 
It is plain that in this matter ancient ideas 
were not ours. Aristophanes it is true 
charges Eupolis with theft; but Comedy 
was a vulgar noisy branch of art where 
advertisement and personalities were called 
for. In polite letters a charge of plagiarism 
was rarely, if ever, made. Quintilian does 
not allow Persius’ wholesale appropriations 
from Horace, which enrage modern scholars, 
to interfere with his approbation ; what is 
the explanation of the coincidences between 
the Oedipus Coloneus and the Phoenissae ? 
Was the author of the hymn to Hermes a 
thief when he warned the tortoise in He- 
siod’s words 


BéArepov elvac BAaBepov 7d 


Is this line therefore unoriginal ? I would 
not dogmatize in a matter where there 
is so little evidence, but it is plain the 
ancients did not make it a point of hon- 
our to give the author’s name when they 
used something that had been said before 
them ; and that where we talk of plagiarism, 
they at most said zapwéia. I may quote as 
a coincidence these words from Les Phé- 
niciens et l’Odyssée, ii. p. 584; M. Bérard 
is dealing of course with an entirely differ- 
ent set of facts. 


‘Les Helliénes, qui se connaissaient en 
wuvres d’art, pensaient que la création n’est 
pas le don primordial ni le premier devoir 
du grande artiste. Ils mettaient dans 
l’arrangement, dans la combinaison, dans la 
logique et l’harmonie, le premier mérite 
d’une cuvre d’art.— Ils n’avaient aucune 
honte A reprendre les idées, les types, les 
plans de quelque devancier, pour les amener 
a une perfection plus grande, pour les fixer 
en une forme décfinitive.’ 


We may wish for more Clement, for 
Alexandrian scholia on Theognis ; but what 
remains may serve as a specimen of much 
that is lost and point the lesson of which 
modern philology is in need—that ancient 
documents should be taken at what they 
profess to be, at their face-value. 

This will appear more clearly when we 
consider the alternative explanation of these 
coincidences between the Theognidean text 
and these three authors. The alternative is 
that if these 41 verses were not unintention- 
ally gathered by Theognis, they were in- 
serted by others—in other words that the 
corpus is a collection, under the name of 
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Theognis but of far later formation and con- 
taining elements from all sides. This vague 
subversive hypothesis has found favour with 
critics—with everyone except Mr. Harrison. 
The modern philologer falls a ready victim 
to any theory which tends to eviscerate a 
literary document and to prove that things 
are not what they seem. 

We may consider what analogies there are 
to such a collection in antiquity. On the 
ove hand we have the genuine collections, 
which announce themselves as such, the 
Florilegium of Stobaeus and the Palatine 
Anthology. The extracts are classed ac- 
cording to subject and given their authors’ 
names. On the other hand there are the 
Pseudepigrapha, works written in the man- 
ner of a master and given his name. An- 
tiquity recognized a number of cases of 
this sort, usually the product of a ‘Scuola,’ 
literary or scientific. To take no ambiguous 
instances, ancient criticism denied the au- 
thenticity of the Cycle, the Shield of Her- 
cules, one or two plays, Thucydides Book viii, 
a few speeches, a few dialogues of Plato, 
works of Aristotle and Hippocrates. Many 
isolated examples may be gleaned from later 
literature. Diogenes and Athenaeus are full 
of stories of forgeries :—how Pythagoras’ 
works were written by Lysis of Tarentum 
who taught Epaminondas, how Heraclides 
of Pontus forged Thespis, Homer, and Hesiod, 
but was himself deceived by a brother-artist 
who wrote a play the Parthenopaeus and 
éréypaye LodoxAcovs. Even Panaetius, who 
should have known better, wrote a Platonic 
dialogue. The Theognidean corpus belongs 
to neither of these species. The whole 
collection bears the name of Theognis : it is 
therefore no declared anthology. On the 
other hand a considerable proportion of it 
is guaranteed by authors of a good age, and 
practically the whole of Bk. I by Stobaeus, 
who must have had great experience. It is 
not, like the Phocylidea, an original late 
composition given the ézypady of Theog- 
nis. It remains that it is a tertium 
quid; that the genuine verses of Theog- 
nis have been amplified by the insertion 
of couplets and short extracts from other 
elegiac poets of about the same age. It 
is difficult to understand the motive for 
such a compilation, or the purpose it served. 
We are familiar with the procedure of 
the real Anthology-makers, Stobaeus and 
Cephalas. They select pieces long or short, 
and assign them to their authors. The free 
forger again, the Pseudo-phocylides, writes 
from the fulness of his heart, hopes the exer- 
cise is a good copy, and gives it the name 
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of Sophocles or Phocylides or Thespis. But 
why should any learned soul have taken 
Theognis’ 1340 verses and interlarded them 
with 41 new ones, or with more than 41, 
if there were more loans? This is a general 
objection, but one may give a more specific 
negative. These supposed additions are 
portions of poems actually and overtly ex- 
cerpted by others: 227-232, are the last 
six lines, and 585-590, the last six lines but 
one, of an elegy of Solon’s which in Stobaeus 
runs to 76 verses. We see the difference 
between the real and the hypothetical ex- 
cerptor. Stobaeus chose a poem of 76 verses, 
the Pseudo-theognis culled the tail of the 
same poem, further bisected that, and in- 
serted the halves in reverse order 350 lines 
off. Again, the real compiler Stobaeus took 
44 lines of Tyrtaeus to illustrate a moral 
quality ; the Pseudo-theognis let in lines 
37-42 between 932 and 939 of his author, 
and lines 13-16 between 1002 and 1007. 
Cui bono? we may fairly ask: since, if the 
artful feeder-up of the lean Theognis belonged 
to the classical period, Tyrtaeus was acces- 
sible, like Solon, in all his original beauty ; 
and if he were a magistellus Byzantinus, 
there was the ample, well-arranged, and 
aboveboard collection of Stobaeus. For the 
anthologist and the imitator ancient litera- 
ture offers a wide place ; but this combiner 
of Theognis with his rivals has neither 
name nor century. He has been too lightly 
accepted by those gui nigra in candida 
vertunt, for whom no stick is too weak to 
belabour an ancient document. It is dificult 
one must allow to discover a completely 
satisfactory motive for Theognis’ procedure, 
if these appropriations are due to Theognis ; 
but at all events on this hypothesis we 
deal with an individual, a sixth century 
literary man, an artist. His train of thought, 
his relations, the relations between writers 
in his century, his pride, vanity, eccen- 
tricity, all these personal and incalculable 
factors attenuate the dAoyov, the irrational 
element, the difficulty of our apprehension. 
But with the other hypothesis the case is 


different. Anthologies and compilations are * 


not conditioned by individual genius or idio- 
synerasy. They are subject to laws of 
demand ard supply, which are obvious and 
permanent. It 1s difficult to see what pub- 
lisher or what schoolmaster at any period 
of the ancient world could have planned or 
commissioned our Theognidea. 

Before I leave this topic, I must refer to 
Mr. Hudson Williams’ curious statement : 
‘the first book is very different from what 
passed under the name of Theognis in the days 
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of Plato and Isocrates.’ This assertion is 
made as regards both authors partly, and as 
regards Isocrates entirely, on moral grounds. 
To these we shall come later. But as to 
Plato, I venture to ask the professor 
what he wants. Plato quotes two passages 
of Theognis and no more, and both these 
passages are in our MSS. _ A philosopher is 
not bound to quote anybody. If when 
he does so and for his own purposes, his 
quotations coincide with another document, 
the presumption in favour of the identity 
of that document with the author quoted 
by the philosopher may be designated by 


the strongest figure known to actuarial 


tables. We are in fact apt, I am afraid, 
to demand too much of quotation, and 
forget how little literature has survived in 
which we have any right to expect quotation. 
—People on the look-out for difficulties have 
been offended at Plato’s expression (Meno 
petaBas, by which he connects 
his two quotations. Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Seymer Thompson have been seduced 
into translating ‘in somewhat different 
theme.’ Philology should not strain at 
these gnats, especially when literary history 
waits on the result. jeraBaivew is the equi- 
valent of Strabo’s imoBaivew, and can only 
mean ‘a little further on.’ (So Mr. Hudson 
Williams.) peraBaivew is possibly the older 
Greek word, but it is used equally of change 
in position. When the rhapsode says petaBy- 
gouat és tuvov, he means literally, ‘I 
am now going on to another hymn.’ The 
whole phrase of course means, if you like, 
‘change of theme,’ but only when the verb 
is qualified. 

‘OdALyor, ‘ this little step’ which represents 
just 400 lines, is relative. In Strabo, who 
employs troBds or dAtyov troBas six times 
{47, 297, 352, 366, 422, 599, cf. Diog. Laert. 
viii, 52), his longest interval, where we 
possess his authorities, is 26 lines. But 
Strabo is a scientist, to all intents and 
purposes a grammarian and gives chapter 
and verse ; Plato is an elegant writer, where 
all is make-up. He is speaking in character, 
and the personage is represented as quoting 
from memory. He was in his right in 
calling 400 lines, half a book of the Iliad, 
édtyov. I will not attempt to describe the 
seismic convulsions which this passage has 
set up in the history of Theognis’ text, but 
I will conclude this part of my paper by 
saying that the hypothesis that the Theog- 
nidea are due to Theognis and to no one 
else, though it be destitute of definite proof, 
appears preferable to that according to 
which they are the work of a compiler. Mr. 


Harrison deserves the thanks of the edu- 
cated public for putting these facts in their 
true light. 

I come next to the date of the poems. 
Suidas gives Theognis’ date as ol. 58, ie. 
548 B.c. He repeats this date under Phocy- 
lides, whom he calls Theognis’ ovyxpovos, 
and clinches the matter by observing that 
they both lived pera ern trav Tpwrxdr. 
This guarantees the figures. Suidas’ date is 
reported to be confirmed within a year or 
two by Eusebius, Cyril, and the Chronicon 
Paschale. These five quotations establish 
that in post-classical and Byzantine times 
Theognis was given a date in the middle 
of the sixth century. The chronology of 
Suidas and his sources is recognized to be in 
no sense due to them themselves. They drew 
eventually from Apollodorus and Eratos- 
thenes. The dates given by the Alexan- 
drians to literary persons have been 
examined (in the case of the Ionic phi- 
losophers) by Diels, Rh. Mus, xxxi. 1 8g., 
and appear substantially accurate. In the 
case of Theognis it is of course impossible 
to say what evidence exactly they had 
before them, but it must have been tradi- 
tional, and not the result of the collation 
of references in the poems themselves, This 
latter method of enquiry was no doubt 
pursued by the ancients: we find Philochorus 
(D. L. ii. 44) denying the application of lines 
of Euripides to the death of Socrates by 
proving that Euripides died before Socrates ; 
Favorinus, the grammarian of Arles, rejected 
the speech of one Polycrates against Socra- 
tes, because the walls set up by Conon were 
mentioned in it, ‘which,’ as he observes, 
‘happened six years after Socrates’ death’ 
(ib. ii. 39). Had the Alexandrians and 
Peripatetics applied this method to Theognis, 
the most obvious historical reference in him, 
that to the Persians, might have exercised 
the same effect upon them as it has on 
moderns, and induced them to set him in 
the fifth century. His floruit is pro tanto 
an argument that the date they gave him 
was traditional, that is rested on public docu- 
ments. For whea Mr. Harrison says ‘the 
Greek scholars loved to push back the dates 
of the old poets as far as they could,’ he 
appears to me to be airing a vulgar error, 
if indeed it is vulgar. When Herodotus 
gave Homer 400 years, was he pushing him 
back as far as he could? The historical 
Greeks were on the contrary jealous of 
their famous predecessors ; Thucydides’ at- 
titude is in point; antiquarians like Pau- 
sanias are very happy to exalt obscure ritual 
literature, Orpheus and Musaeus, at the 
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expense of real epos. The chronology of 
Old Comedy was established by the Alex- 
andrians on the sound basis of the ddac- 
kaXiat, not on the allusions in the plays 
(about which, if we believe the scholia, they 
were often at sea) ; and though the evidence 
may have been slighter for earlier and non- 
Athenian writers, one extant dvaypady, the 
Parian marble, gives us the floruits of 
Hesiod, Homer, Terpander, Sappho, Thespis, 
and Hypodicus, all before 500 B.c. More- 
over we have direct evidence that Theognis’ 
life occupied the attention of the Augustan 
grammarians. Didymus (schol. Laws 630) 
and Harpocration (s.v.) fall foul of Plato 
(€xupvdpevos for calling Theog- 
nis a Sicilian; and we may presume that 
his date as well as his birthplace passed 
under their eye. In Didymus we may have 
confidence. A date deriving from such a 
period, when the whole of book and epi- 
graphic literature was in existence, and 
oral tradition still alive, must stand unless 
its falsity can be positively made out. 

I will therefore run over the allusions to 
external events in heognis, and ask if 
any of them clash with a sixth-century 
date : 


(1) 5-7: the tpoxoedjs at Delos. 
This is the first mention of it, the next 
is in the Zumenides and Herodotus. No 
date can be assigned for the establishment 
of the sagri luoghi of which this was one. 
The absence of allusion to them in the 
Apolline hymn is an argument for the an- 
tiquity of that poem. Lapse of time is 
needed to account for the celebrity of the 
pond by the time of Aeschylus and Herodo- 
tus. Its vogue dated at least from the sixth 
century. 


(2) 603, 4 


a 
ola ra. viv tepyy tHvde Karéxet. 


‘ Magnesia,’ I read in Mr. Harrison, p. 
120, ‘(was taken) by the Cimmerians not 
long after (the beginning of the seventh 
century).’ 


(3) 763, 4 
mivwpev, xapievta per’ A€yovTes 
pydev tov Mydwv Sedidtes 
773, 4 
ar épuKe 
These couplets, everyone knows, have 
been much discussed and interpreted in the 
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most opposite senses with equal certainty 
by different critics. Mr. Harrison thinks 
nothing short of Datis and Artaphernes 
could cause Theognis to drown his terrors, 
Mr. Hudson Williams replies that Cyrus at 
Sardis was alarming enough for the Spartans 
to send to warn him to come no farther. 

I will say nothing about the history,! but 
I wish to declare emphatically that the lan- 
guage of 763, 4 is too simple and too brief 
for any conclusion to be built upon it. In 
any century in which there was a Persian 
war these lines might have been written, 
sixth, fifth, or fourth. Philology should not 
offer such rotten foundations to history as 
the pages of special pleading which have 
been spun out of these lines. 


(4) 807 
orwi kev xpyoas icpeia 
onpnvy miovos é& advrov. 


The MSS. vary between 6cotd and iepeia, but 
as the latter word cau ouly mean ‘ beasts,’ 
the dative seems necessary, This will be 
the first mention of the Pythia in a contem- 
porary writer. The date of the institution 
of the Delphic priestess is unknown ; her 
absence in the Apolline hymn is a sign of 
the antiquity of that document.* Herodotus 
of course implies her existence in the sixth 
century. 


(5) 891 sq. 


dvadkeins’ ard piv KypwOos dAwder, 
AnAartov 8 dyabdv Ketperat oivéredor, 


The reference in these interesting lines is 
for historians to determine. It is admitted 
there is nothing in them to lower Suidas’ 
floruit. 


(6) 1103, 4 


UBprs kat Mayvytas 
kal Spuipvyv: wavrws, Kipve, cat 


The judgments that fell upon Magnesia, 
Colophon, and Smyrna, were not fifth century 
visitations. 

Book II. contains no historical or geo- 
graphical allusions, 

So far therefore as the content of the 
poem goes, there seems to be nothing to 


1 It has been suggested to me that 776 sq. ta 
cot Aaol ev | érepxouevou KAciTas 
nwo’ éxatéuBas | repmépevor Kat | 
maidvev re xopois Te ody wep) imply 
state of things where it seemed likely the Persians 
might prevent accessto Delos, and were not yet 
threatening Europe. 

2 The Pythia may go to join the chasm ; see Mr. 
Oppé J.H.S. 1904, 214 sg. 
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invalidate Suidas’ date of B.c. 548, and 
only two passages have been seriously relied 
upon to do so. Since then the Suidean epoch 
appears to be achronological and not acritical 
date, and the poems do not contradict it, it 
may, pending the resurrection of more elegy 
from a sandy grave, be accepted, and we 
may take the Theognidea as evidence of the 
mind and feelings of the Greece of Pisis- 
tratus.! 

We may next consider the poems as we 
have them. There are two books: the first 
of 1220 lines is contained in all the MSS., 
a considerable mediaeval series. Theognis 
is presented in a volume with Phocylides, 
Theocritus, parts of Homer, and other poets. 
The second book of 157 lines is contained 
only in the oldest MS., Paris suppl. grec. 388 
of the tenth century. Book II. on the face 
of it might be supposed to be a fragment. 

But there is evidence that the poems 
once were longer. Suidas in his notice says 
Tropas 60 édeyeias eis (2800), that 
is a little more than double our total. 
(Suidas’ numeral is repeated and therefore 
confirmed by Eudocia, even if her authority, 
as it appears, is nil.) 

Ancient literary collections shrink in two 
ways: (a) by deliberate pruning or com- 
pression. The Epitomes of Livy, Athenaeus, 
Strabo, and I know not who else, are cases, 
The four dramatists, it is well known were 
well on their way to being represented by 
two or three plays apiece. (b) Secondly 
ancient documents shrink by reason of 
attrition, mechanical loss, the bursting of 
wrappers, the snapping of thread. This 
is how Juvenal stops at line 60 of sat. 
xvi; this is why the oldest MS. of the 
Homeric Hymns opens with the last twelve 
lines of a hymn to Dionysus. There are 
many other parallels. I wish though to 
dwell on the case of the Homeric Hymns. 
We find a tendency in scribes, when they 
had before them a plainly fragmentary 
archetype, to leave off at a natural stopping- 
place beforethe fragment began, so as to leave 
a clean end. Thus while in Homer the 
Mosquensis opens abruptly with the end 
of the hymn to Dionysus, and follows 
with that to Demeter, the other MSS. 
have swept away all this rough stuff, and 
begin comfortably with the hymn to Apollo. 
If we substitute ‘end’ for ‘ beginning,’ 
this seems a good parallel to what has 
happened in the MSS. of Theognis. One 


1 T may add an argument from probability—that 
if Theognis criticized Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, and 
Solon, it is natural he should have lived rather near 
than long after their time. 


MS., the oldest, exhibits 157 verses of what 
it calls Book II., éAeyewv the others 
omit them. As we know from Suidas that 
Theognis once numbered twice his actual 
lines, the conclusion is obvious that 1-157 
of Book II. are a fragment, and as a frag- 
ment were omitted in the rank and file of 
MSS. The total in Suidas (2800) suggests 
that the second book was longer than the 
first, and contained 1500 to 1600 lines. 
Further, seeing that 8 good lines are 
quoted by Athenaeus and Stobaeus (1221-6 
and 1229-30), I should give them to Book 
II. and not to Book I., which is of ample 
length. The archetype in its full extent 
may perhaps be inferred to have existed 
down to Stobaeus’ time. 

This conclusion has been arrived at 
entirely by analogical consideration of MS. 
tradition, with no account taken of the 
contents of the verses. Book II. however 
is very widely denied to Theognis, really, 
though other reasons are sometimes given, 
on the ground of its character. 

Before I deal with the main argument I 
may dispose of one subsidiary objection. 
It is said that Bk. II. is quoted by no 
ancient author. 

This is not true in fact. 


1253, 4 
OABws @ Taides Te Hiroe kal 
Onpevtai re Kives, Kal E€vor 


are quoted by Plato Lysis 212 © as from 
6 mownrys. There are no scholia on this 
§ of the Lysis, but the commentator 
Hermias (on the Phaedrus 78, Ast) quotes 
the lines with a variant, as Solon’s. 
Hermias may be right, but even so we have 
the poet of Bk. II. practising the same 
system as the poet of Bk. I—collecting 
gems from his rivals and inserting them 
with a variation of setting. 

Quotation as negative evidence is not 
worth much, and when the document in ques- 
tion is of only 157 lines it is nil. This is 
plain if we look at Bk. I. Although as I 
have said the quotations are enough to 
guarantee the book as a whole, I find 169 
vv., between 256 and 425, without a men- 
tion, 210 between 783 and 993, and 163 
between 996 and 1179. The critic demands 
too much of tradition when he exacts a 
guarantee for II. 1-157. And we may of 
course add that Athenaeus and Stobaeus 
do produce 8 lines, which as they are not 
in Bk. I. were prima facie in Bk. II. 

Mr. Hudson Williams however rejects 
Bk. II. and much of Bk. I. on the ground 
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that the relation between Theognis and the 
person or persons addressed in II. and per- 
haps in parts of I. is inconsistent with the 
language in which Isocrates speaks of 
Theognis. ‘The Theognis of Isocrates and 
Plato was widely different from ours.’ 
This is the view, more or less, of Mr. Har- 
rison, also of Mr. Weir Smyth. Let us 
examine the passage of Isocrates. Jn Ni- 
coclem (ii.) 43, speaking of the frivolous 
taste of the public in literature, he says 
onpeiov av tis “Howwdou Kat 
@cdyvidos kat roinow. Kal yap Tov- 
pev yeyevno Gat ovpPovdous 
7@ Biv Tov but yet they prefer 
to spend their time tats dAAnAwy dvotas 
Aov tais éxetvwy Upon this 
discursive incidental reference is built a 
wide-reaching textual conclusion, involving 
a true and a false Theognis, and the late 
origin of our corpus. Truly a wink is as 
good as a blow to a philologer. To answer 
the argument literally, Theognis is through- 
out iroberuxds. Of his 1380 lines not more 
than 200 are taken up with passion of any 
sort, and even these are mostly ‘instruc- 
tional.’ The zais is urged to observe con- 
stancy and remember the flight of time. 
Excellent ovpBovdAca for human life. It is 
true a relation exists and is taken for 
granted between Theognis and Cyrnus or the 
other recipients of his poems, but a reli- 
tion which was frequent and not discredit- 
able in the classical period. Mr, Williams 
echoes Suidas’ words: pév mapaveoes 
éypaye GAN’ ev péow Tape- 
oTappévat puapiar Kal maidicol €pwres, Kal 
GAda, doa évdpetos Bios. 
But this is Christian sentiment, and would 
have been unintelligible to Isocrates. No 
doubt indulgence of every sort and any 
relation of the sexes, save for the purpose of 
maidoroua, is usually deprecated by moralists 
of every period, profane and Christian ; but 
specific denunciation of one particular form 
of indulgence is limited, so far as I am 
aware, to two passages of ancient philosophy ; 
and to make a favourable judgment in the 
mouth of Isocrates depend upon the absence 
of this sentiment is, in my judgment, to 
misread antiquity. It should be added that 
Theognis’ tone is not more apolaustic than 
Horace’s, who was read in schools in his 
century, and that his language both in II. 
and in I. is decent and even conventional, 
Not more than two lines can be called 
warm, and they are mild in comparison 
with a couplet of Solon’s—Solon the 
law-giver, the unfailing text for orators, 
who never ceased to be imoferixds through 
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antiquity—which Apuleius, who knew, calls 
lascivious, and Plutarch can only ascribe to 
Solon’s fiery youth. Yet to judge by the 
expressions of critics one would gather that 
Theognis—sad, jealous, and morose, with 
occasional brighter moments when the state 
of politics allowed him to take his liquor 
comfortably—was a sink of iniquity, and 
one critic reproduced by Mr. Harrison has 
the inconceivable blindness to compare him 
to the pornograph Straton. It is almost 
superfluous to add that any argument from 
morals tells with double and real force 
against the theory of a collection. Isocrates 
or Plato could have overlooked or passed 
unobserved Theognis’ moral weakness, if 
they thought it moral weakness ; but a late 
classical compiler or a Byzantine would have 
been confronted with the public opinion 
which is expressed in Suidas’ notice. 


On several points over which Theognideans 
fight I have no particularly new opinion nor 
fresh evidence to offer, but they should be 
mentioned. 

(a) 19 sg. I have no idea what the 
odpnyis was. Theognis does not tell us, 
anymore than Aristotle explains his xaGap- 
ots. We may invent an explanation if we 
like, but it is ridiculous to use our invention 
as a criterion and eject the verses which do 
not agree with it. 

Theoguis says, ‘Cyrnus, my sign-manual 
shall be impressed upon these verses by my 
skill. They shall ne’er be stolen.’ In other 
words, ‘I have appropriated Mimnermus and 
Solon. I hope, I am so good an artist 
(codifopevw por) no one will succeed in con- 
veying me.’ I suspect he fondly hopes 
his style is inimitable. It is indeed toler- 
ably individual. Critias (/r. 4) cherished 
the same fond persuasion and used the same 
metaphor: he believed he could claim even 
a Wydiopa as his own. To Alcibiades he says 
| elrov Kat ypawas toipyov édpaca rode: | eppayis 
& yAdoons Keira. No 
one that I am aware of has suggested that 
the name of Alcibiades was peppered over 
this psephism, or that the decree of the 
sovereign people was distinct with catch- 
words. 

This theory —according to which the 
odpynyis was a catchword—I am afraid I 
must decline to discuss on general grounds. 
I am aware that such tricks, or something 
like them, were practised within the course 
of Hellenic literature. Epicharmus, who 
lived a generation or so after Theognis, 
endeavoured (D.L. viii. 78) to insure his 
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property in his tropvjpara by inserting za- 
When Heraclides Ponticus (D.L. 
vy. 92), the forger of Hesiod, Homer, and 
Thespis, in his turn swallowed the hook, 
and used as evidence és 71 rév idiwy ovyypap- 
pdrwv the Parthenopaeus of Sophocles, he 
was against his will convinced that this 
play was the work of Dionysius 6 MeraGéyevos 
XzivOapos, by a rapactiyis, the word wéy- 
kados, Which Dionysius had inserted. Even 
mapaotixiova however are not catchwords, 
and if there were catchwords we do not 
know what they were, and in fine the subject 
demands its Mrs. Gallop. 

(6) The difficulties about the birthplace do 
not seem unsurmountable. Plato in the 
Laws 630, definitely calls him Sicilian, and 
is rebuked for so doing by Didymus (in 
schol. ad loc.) and Harpocration s.v, @€oyus. 
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The allusions in the poems are admittedly 
Nisaean. However, like Epicharmus, who 
is known as Coan, Megarian, and Syracusan, 
Theognis may have changed his abode, and, 
reversing the order of Mr. Kruger, have 
retired to the colony when the motherland 
was too hot to hold him. 

(c) The history, as set out by Mr. 
Williams, appears probable. Theognis’ al- 
lusions, like those of any introspective poet, 
are vague, but suit well enough the disturb- 
ances during and after the tyrannis of 
Theagenes. 

If then on the formal side there is no- 
thing to prevent the traditional ascription of 
these verses, it remains to shew that they 
give a picture of the ideas and feelings of 
an individual. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


THREE PASSAGES IN AESCHYLUS, 


Cho. 829: 

Ilepoéws év ppeciv 
Kapdiav oxeuv, 
tots bd xOovds pidrors 
tois T avwhev mpoTpaccwv 

tyxdpitos épyas Avmpas,t 
évdobev 
arav Tov aitiov 


& popov.T 


Where there is no lacuna, there is 
hardly any passage that need be regarded 
as quite insoluble: but I had given up 
attempting the solution of v. 833. The 
metre is a very simple one, Aeschylus’ 
favourite ‘syncopated trochaic,’ and the 
corresponding line in the strophe is quite 
sound ; 

KpexTov yo vopov peOjooper: 
Tois dvwbev : 


833 


oe dd dd 


so not one of the three words ydpiros épyas 
Aumpas will scan. For Avzpas, indeed, it 
would be easy to read, with Blomfield, Avypas: 
but yapiros is absolutely excluded by the 
metre. 

The only variation possible in this rhythm 
at this point is the syncopation of a trochee, 
thus, 


instead of 


and in view of Aeschylus’ practice the 
probability that he admitted that variation 
in his cadence here is very small. We 
must assume it, however, if dpyés is to 
stand; and J dpyas Avypas leaves us to 
supply a short syllable and to account for 
xdpiros. The first might possibly be done, 
but C€ can see no way to do the second. 
Suppose then dpyas Avrpas were a mistake 
for éopras Avypds ‘a grievous feast,’ and 
xd@piros a marginal explanation, ‘of gratifi- 
cation,’ or ‘gratitude’? The probability of 
phrase and gloss seems hardly yet to out- 
weigh the improbability of rhythm. Take 
then the natural aad probable rhythm 
v~v_v-: the last two syllables are 
occupied by Avypas: could any word or 
words scanning J _ J — have been with any 
likelihood mistaken for ydpiros dpyas? I 
cannot think so. It remained therefore to 
regard them both as being—or at least 
containing—the explanation of a scholiast ; 
that might account for their stubborn con- 
sonants and superfluity of length. 

Now the only sense in which scholiasts 
use dpyy is anger; and they use it, of 
course, in the singular and not the plural: 
therefore dpyas, to have come from a 
scholias', must have been the genitive 
singular, dpyjs, altered to the a form 
because it was supposed to be part of the 
lyric text. Since ydpiros dpyfs give no 
intelligible sense, there must either be some 
corruption in one or both of them, or they 
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must be alternative interpretations of some 
single word. Yet there is no Greek word 
that I can think of which could mean 
sometimes ydpis, sometimes anger ; there 
seems to be no community between the 
two: xdpyyn ‘delight of battle’ was not 
explained by 

Then the explanations were themselves 
corrupted :—I tried ydpitas and 
tas éoptys, but there was no encouragement 
in ‘thanks for anger’ or ‘thanks for a 
feast.’ ydputos Eopras ‘ feasts of gratititude’ 
suggested xapiova (Ath. 668 p, Eust. 1843, 
25) or yxapiora, but {there is no feminine 
word to suit. And now at last it turns out 
that the first theory was right after all ; 
they are alternative explanations of the 
same word : 

Schol. Trachin. 179 xapdv: mpos 


apw. 
Erotian. Gloss. Hippocr. p. 390 xdpures : 
ai xapai.. . dyot de (’AroAAdSwpos) adtas 


ard pev THs xapas xXdpiTas Kal yap 
Hesych. iv. p. 275 yapa: dpyy, 7) dpyiAov 
and p. 276 xapa: dpyidov, 

Therefore the original was xapas : and we 
can easily see how either sense might have 
been thought applicable here ; for Orestes’ 
act will be at once an act of wrath and a 
gratification to his friends, alive and dead. 

It may, however, still cause some surprise 
that yapa should be capable of the interpre- 
tation dpyy: elsewhere the senses of it 
(well shown in Stephanus) are ecstatic joy at 
some sudden glad event, transport, rapture, 
wild delight, feverish or insane mirth, hysteri- 
cal merriment—a long way from anger. 
But the use of lexicons requires more know- 
ledge and judgement than scholiasts were in 
the habit of possessing or applying: yapa in 
these entries of Hesychius is not even a 
Greek word at all, but the Hebrew Charran : 
‘Incertus interpres ad Genes, xii. 4 in 
Caten. Niceph. p. 184: yappav: 6 épunveve- 
tat opytdov kat dpyiAws. Est nomen Hebrai- 
cum ira sive irascens. Urnesti Gl. 


Sacr. p. 283’ Schmidt Hesych. iv. p. 275. 
There must have been something at first 
sight unusual in the ordinary sense of yapas 
here, to set our scholiast searching for 
another, which he was so fortunate to find: 
but I suppose the presence’ of Avzpas or 
Avypaés would have been enough to cause 
dissatisfaction. We need hardly find difli- 


' Metrical fragments show that the first « was 
long, as in ’Apreuioia Ar. Thesm. 1200: Liddell and 
Scott go out of their way to put a short mark over 
it, and also over dpreuiota. 


culty with the oxymoron ; cf. Phoen. 432 
(cvppaxor) Avmpav dvayxaiay 
éxi yap tiv otparetona 
H.F. 1364 & Avypai 
Avypat Kowwviat: though 
there the stress is on the adjectives, which 
accordingly are in the emphatic place. 

If this is right so far, there is a word 
lacking (xapés _ Avypas), which we can 
only guess at: ‘effecting, executing, per- 
forming a... of grim joy’ should be the 
sense: ef. Jon 36 Aogia 8 eyo 
cwv, 903 Kimpid: xdpw mpdcowr, El. 1133 
cot 8 mpaéw xapw Soph. 
1774 av pé\Aw tpdooew 6 
hpiv Kai Kata mpos xdpw, 0.7’. 1353 
ovdev cis xapw mpdcowv: some word like 
xdpw, or ddos, or xpéos ‘ performing an office 
of’ (executing a debt of), as Supp. 481 «i 
pev yap ipiv pi 70d’ éexrpagw xpéos.— A nother 
possibility is that Avrpas was an error for 
Aurnpias through compendium (see Cobet 
Coll. Crit. 253, Dindorf schol. Phoen. 682) : 
mporpacawv xapas Avrypias ‘working joys 
for deliverance’ is attractive in rhythm; 
but ‘the wizards’ freeing 
strain’ (v. 816) is perhaps as much against 
it here as for it, because it has preceded at 
so short an interval. Finally there is the 
possibility that xapas itself was created out 
of dpas by the adhesion of a grammarians’ 
x in the margin: ¢g. mpompdcowy apis 
Avripia (as Supp. 274 rovtwv axn Kai 
Aurypia mpagas) or dpas AV<ow Av>ypas 
‘deliverance from harm’: only dpa or dpy 
(Supp. 86, Ayam. 386), as used by Aeschy- 
lus, should mean ‘destruction in war,’ 
‘havoc of the sword,’ and would apply 
rather to Orestes’ act, e.g. mpotpdcowy dpas 
(xpéos) Avypas ‘ performing an act of grievous 
slaughter.’ 


Eum. 185: 


> ’ > , 

GAN’ ob 
maidwv KaxovTat dxpwvia 
Aevopds Te Kal pvlovow oiktispov 
bro paxw 


Besides the explanation yAodvis dxpwvia: 
Gxpatia amoxory, we find the very strange 
one 7) AoBodtas. “Hpwdravos 
Kal Gbpoopa. Here Arho- 
Bodias should be ejected ; AGoBodAta was 
plainly the interpretation of Aevopds, and 
became wrongly incorporated among the 
interpretations of dxpwvia. The _lexico- 
graphers’ entries were probably all derived 
ultimately from comments on this passage ‘ 
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Bekk. Anecd. 372. 2 ’Axpwvia: 
para. Kai dxpdrys.  dkpy. Kal 
éridextov pa. 

Et. Mag. 53. 42 ’Axpwva: ra dOpoicpara. 
kal dxporns. Kal 1d émidextov 
abpoo pa. 

Hesych. AKPWNIQ : rapa- 
gracis. 

Hesych. dxpwvva (dxpwvia Musurus): 
pos. 

We see from these that there was a doubt 
whether QAKPWNIQ stood for a plural 
dxpova or a singular dxpwvia.—The only 
attempts that I have seen at accounting for 
these glosses are a suggestion that xakdv 
apoors was a comment on the whole 
passage, ‘A collection of horrors’; and a 
note by Davies: ‘I infer from the interpre- 
tations that Herodian derived the word 
from dxpov and da, on the analogy of 
dxpobivia. His avornpa Kai a6poors 
was H.’s word] means “the arrangement 
and grouping of things for sale.” The most 
tempting articles were put at the top, like 
the most costly spoils in dxpoOiva. The 
mapactacis is that which is now called 
“dressing the shop front,” or setting out 
wares to the best advantage for sale by 
retail, This accounts for all those interpre- 
tations.’ If it does,—if this is what 
Herodian meant,—we must admit that his 
explanatory style left much to the imagina- 
tion, full of meat as Burleigh’s nod. ‘There 
is not a word anywhere about a sale. 

The words dOpowrs, abporpa, are 
those regularly used by the grammarians 
to explain dydv ‘a gathering.’ dydv, as 
Eustathius says (1148. 38) was a word 
with many significations, and consequently 
it was frequently and freely annotated. 
This is shown abundantly in Stephanus’ 
Thesaurus pp. 588, 589, 594, 596: eg. 
schol. Hom. 376 every- 
where: dOporors Eust. 1023. 47, 1058. 18: 
t\jG0s schol. Hom. & 376, Q 1, Eust. 
1023. 46, Bekk. An. 326, Et. Mag. 15. 48, 
Hesych. The same words were used for 
dyopd, Stephanus, p. 413, schol. Trach. 
372, schol. Hom. B 95. And as we have 
in Hesych., so Suid, and 
Zonaras give 
(corrected in Stephunus for ovvapiOpos). 
is a synonym of aépourya or 
civaypa (see Stephanus s.vv. 
™muatikds) as Of civakis, 
gwaywyy: and those five words were all 
used in explaining dywv or dyopa. It 
would seem from this that our interpreta- 
tions were written either upon dywv or 
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upon some form which was supposed to 
mean the same. Can this have been 
dxpwvia? dywvia one would think more 
a but then we might have expected 
to find, as in scholl. Hee. 314, glosses 
interpreting dywvia in its later prose sense, 
mental anxiety, nervousness (originally con- 
test-fever): I thought at first rapdéoracis 
was one (‘despair’), but the usual words, 
g@dBos ete., (see Stephanus p. 596) are 
absent. Possibly dypwria : cf. the spellings 
kwAaypérat, Kwraxpera, the wv. Ul. dypdrat, 
(for dypérac) in Pers. 1005, 
and dxpewwv (schol. Lycophron 1212 explains 


by axpenoves). dxpwvia of course might 
easily produce dywvia. 

However this may be, it is no great 
effort to suppose that dxpwria was used by 
Aeschylus (even if he formed it) in the 
sense since adxpwy and 
akpwvapiov appear later (see Stephanus) 
meaning (pigs’ or sheeps’) extremities. If 
there is anything to raise a doubt, it is 
xAodus, which as it stands must be a sub- 
stantive, whereas it might rather seem to 
be an adjective—as indeed some scholiasts 
took it, joining—of course wrongly 
xAotuis dxpwvia. If it was an adjective, 
there is a lacuna of this kind : 


maidwy KakovTat xAotus or 

oKove 
axpwvia 
Otherwise, in the mere alternation of sub- 
stantives (with eiofy understood) and finite 
verbs there is nothing the least ‘harsh’ 
as some have thought it; the sentence is 
entirely natural, eg. Eur. Cycl. 164-170, 
Philostr. Apoll. v. 26 te Kai 
UBpts Te Kai pee 
aipatt yata. 


Fragm. 179: 


Ath. 667 b: the xorraBos was thrown 
with a loose wave of the elbow: 

yap bei opddpa THY xEipa 
tov KoTTaBov, ws Atkatapxos 
kai év Avi Kaxovpévw: rapaxe- 
Aeverar tis TG py oKAnpav 
tiv xetpa péAXovta éxddovv 
‘dx’ dyxvdAns’ tiv tod KorréBov tpdeow 
dua 7d ev Tots droKotTa- 
ot zornpiov ctdos tiv a&yKidnv 

1 See p. 782 d (iv. p. 217 Schweighaeuser, iii. 
p. 20 Kaibel) which quotes Cratinus . . . am’ dyxdans 

. Adtayas and continues 
may AisxvAw ‘aykvAntods kortdBous,’ schol. 
Ar. Pax. 1244, ’AyxtAn in Hesych. and Bekk. 
Anecd, 337. 
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gaci.! Baxyvdidys ev "Epwrixois [ fr. 17 
Blass] ‘etre riv dx’ dyxvAns 
Tois veaviats, Aevkov avteivaca Kal 
Aicxtros év ’Ooroddyas [ fr. 179] dyxvdy- 
tovs A€yer dia 


Eipvpaxos adXAos ovdev 

pev yap oxords del Képa: 

pov xeip édiero.’ 

oxords is Dobree’s correction of xérraBos. 
For the rest he conjectured tots 8 dyxv- 
Antois éricxoTa KTé., 
in which dykvAntots xoocaBos is surely 
right, and ézioxora the most probable 
form ; for éricxora i€var, Baddrew, 
dxovrifew was preferred even in prose to 
érurxérus. Of course the adjective éricxo- 
mos is possible. But roto 6’ would hardly 
have been mistaken, whereas rod 8’ would 
easily cause the error dyvwAytod: therefore 
it is probable that rod 8’ is sound, ‘and 
at it (i.e. my head) his hand kept aiming.’ 
roo & .... 7 would indeed 
be more like éxreudv: but it does not 
readily account for ex: and this is the 
point where all attempts have broken 
down. 

In view of fr. 180 68 éoriv os zor’ 
dpd’ Bédos | yeAwrorodv, THv KdKoopov 
oipdvyv, | wept 8 
| mwAnyeio’ evavdynoer, I had thoughs 
of as eis yeAwy ‘with the design to cause 
ridicule’; but the ds sounds superfluous, 
which it is not in os eis yuvvatkas Eur. 
Bacch. 443 ; or éxicxora cio’ eis yéAwv, but 
that should rather be ico’. I have a 
notion now which goes most closely near 
the MS., and seems to give a likely sense, 
Throws of the xérraBos might naturally 
be compared to arrows,” as In passages 
quoted by Ath, 666: Critias fr. 1. 2 dv 
oxomov eis Aatdywv toga Kxabiotapeba, Eur, 
fr, 562 8 Baxxiov 
xdpa® yépovros. And if to arrows from a 
bow, assuredly to missiles from the hand: 


1 This interpretation was wrong; see Schmidt 
Hesyca. i. p. 23, Meineke Com. ii. p. 180. ' 

2"Anacr. fr. 53 xétraBov a&yxvAn is 
possibly sound, like Sophocles’ BéAea évdareiobat. 

3 The xadkhAatos 7) XaAKOD 
Ouyarnp Critias in Ath. 600 e) struck the head of the 
Mavns : Soph. fr. 494, 3 xapa. In 
Aesch. Cho. 288 we find wéAEws XaAKNAATH 
mrdotiyyt Avuavdty déuas, where the sense is 
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Ath. 479e, 782e says that so much was 
elegance valued in the xdérraBos that some 
were prouder of their grace in that than 
of their skill in throwing the javelin, 
dxovrifew. The parallel was 
very close, for these too might be aykv- 
Ayra: Aesch. fr. 16 kat wadra 
(‘ both hurled and slung’) kai yAjdov Badiy, 
Bacch. 1194 oroyé- 
opacw. The lexicographers give ’AyxvAy: 
7) Kary TOD dyKovos. deéyera 
Kai xelp SOev kai Ta dSdpara 
dyxvAnta Kal peodykvAa éxdAovv. . . . Kal of 
amotopada* This last word was the 
proper term for the slender javelin thrown 
in the pentathlum: it is used of fire-bear- 
ing shafts by Timotheus Persae 28 pp. 14, 
19, 45 Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. I have 
illustrated it in C.R. 1900 p. 8 (and 1903 
p. 292), showing there that dxrivwv topi- 
dwr® in Simonides A.P. xiii. 19 means 
‘slips of elderwood.’ That is a_ poetical 
synonym. Sometimes it was called dzo- 
town, Et. Mag. 132. 19 and in Pollux 
ili. 151: another synonym (in verse prob- 
ably) was éxrouds: Hesych. ’Exroudé{ia: 
eldos S0patos:—and therefore why not 
éxrouyt It was certainly open to any poet 
if he found it more convenient or preferred 
it as remoter than the common werd ézo- 
TOMY : 

pev yap abt@ adel Kapa: 

tod 8 dyxvAnrois ériocKxora, 

os yelp ediero. 

‘ For his mark continually was my head; 
and at it with bent-armed throws, as of 
javelins, his strong young vigorous hand 
kept aiming true.’ 

W. Heapiam. 


certainly aynAdrm which oceurs in Lyco- 
phron 436. Since Lycophron’s verse is aynAdre 
cvvOpavoas Kapa, it really looks possible that 
the phrases may somehow have exchanged places. 
But ef. Lycophr. 981. 

+ Hesych. has also ayxtAws: amorduws. These 
are terins in stylistic criticism; but they mean 
different things. It is perhaps merely a slip that 
has put one as an interpretation of the other: I do 
not venture to suggest @yxvAas : amotouds from Eur. 
Or. 1476. 

5 Or rouddwy : either would do. In Aeneas Tact. 
24 rhv éxroudda mvaAida there is a v./. éxroulda: see 
Orelli p. 204. Hesych. gives Maprouls: uixpdy 
BiBAldiov. 
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THE USE OF A ROPE IN THE CORDAA. 


Unpver the caption cordax, Lewis and 
Short’s Lexicon reads: The extravagant 
dance of Greek comedy distinguished by 
lively movement and wanton gesture, and 
by the rope which was kept passing through 
the hands of the dancers. 

That a rope was used in this dance is not 
proven and is an unlikely deduction from 
our sources. The suggestion is traceable to 
Casaubon. Commenting on Theophrastus 
Char. 7, he says: Puto autem ad restim 
solitum cordacem saltari, nam Aristophanes 
pro xopdaxiLew dixit Kopdaxa éAxew. Julianus 
et alii €Axew xopdaxa. (Theoph. Characteres 
ed. J. F. Fischerus, Coburg 1763.) 

What Theophrastus had written was: 
Suvards (6 Kai 
xopdo. Such is the MS. reading, 
variously changed by divers editors, but 
best unchanged, for Theophrastus had in 
mind, [ believe, two dances, the cordax and 
the comic chorus ; and we should repeat in 
thought before Casau- 
bon with his eye on év kwpixd yop and with 
&\xveww in mind, supposed the cordax and 
comic chorus to be identical. 

Casaubon’s inference rests on the use of 
a\kvew and can not stand unless the use of 
the word was confined to the cordax. Aside 
from the use of the word in the Nutes, we 
find it used again by Aristophanes Pax 328. 
The chorus enters at 301 and at 322 begins 
to dance. 


Trug. xaxov ; ti dvdpes ; pnda- 

POs, Tpos TOV Hear, 

PATA. 

Chor. éeywy’ od oyxnparilev Bovdop’, 
th 

(325) otk Kwodvtos t& oKedy 


Xopeverov. 
Trug. te Kat vovd y’ wade, Tad” 
épxovpevos. 
Chor. iv Kat 
Trug. ys ye, Taver ovderw. 
Ch a > > , 
or. pev ovv p’ EAKioat, Kal 


Trug. rodrd vuv, cat 
onod’ ér. 


This passage shows us yopevew, 
and épxetcbar used in exactly the 
same sense, the first two absolutely, the 
latter two with an object rour(, rotro. The 
dance is informal as the chorus themselves 

NO, CLXXII. VOL, XIX, 


say in lines 324, 325. Our only reason for 
supposing it a cordax, is the fact that it 
occurs in comedy. Curiously enough more- 
over, the metre is trochaic—especially suited 
to the cordax—and the chorus probably 
carried ropes, as Trugaios just before the 
entry of the chorus ll. 298 ff., says : 
Setp’ ir’, & wavres ew, 
os duas AaBdvres Kal poyAods Kal 
oxoia. 


These accessories, however, are incidental, 
and if the chorus bear ropes, it is also 
noticeable that they bear picks and crow- 
bars. We need further evidence. 

There are but two purely classical refer- 
ences to the cordax at this period and both 
are found in the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
In the parabasis telling of the earlier pro- 
duction of the Clouds, he writes— 


(537) (2.e. the play) zpara peév 
(540) tors hadraxpors, obdé Kopday’ 


In lines 553 ff., he writes : 


pév tov Mapixaiv zpwrirtos 
exotpewas Tovs HueTepous Kakds KaKaS, 
mporbeis ypatv peOiany tod KdpdaKkos 
’ 
ELVEX 
, 
Ppivixos — 


From the latter passage it is a natural 
inference that if an old woman were intro- 
duced for the sake of the cordax, that the 
old woman danced it alone. It is not going 
too far, perhaps, to claim a confirmation of 
this by the personitied she of the former 
passage. <A single dancer is found in later 
times in Petronius and again the dancer isa 
woman. Petr. 52: TZrimalchio loquitur: 
nemo, inquit, rogat Fortunatam meam ut 
saltet ? Credite mihi: cordacem nemo melius 
ducit. If the quotation above, from Theo- 
phrastus, be taken of two dances, we have 
an additional confirmation of a single dancer, 
but this time a man. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the 
cordax could be danced by a single dancer, 
As the rope loses its significance for a single 
dancer, the word éAxvew, when used of the 
cordax, can have no connotation ‘ with a 
rope.’ 

Apparently the cordax (if we can judge 
from Aristophanes) was a special dance 
introduced into comedy. Not every comedy 
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used the cordax, neither was every dance in 
comedy a cordax, and in the Peace as 
quoted above éAxvew is used of a dance not 
a cordax. Exactly what this special verb 
connoted, we do not know. Perhaps it was 
limited to dances in trochaic metre, for this 
is the metre in the Peace, and the trochaic 
wetre was especially suited to the cordax. 
So Aristotle, rhet. iii. 8: tpoxaios copdaxw- 
tepos, SyAot Ta TeTpapeTpa. EoTL yup TpO- 
xepos prvOpos ra terpapetpa. This hardly 
suits the commentators’ later attempt to 
translate éAkvew ‘ with trailing step.’ 

It will not be contrary to evidence to 
infer that in the Old Comedy, the cordax 
was a special dance introduced into comedy, 
and danced by a woman. The scholiast 
on Nubes 542 writes: 
aicxpos dodiv. We do not find 
such a dance in the extant comedies, but 
have something similar, perhaps, in Aleci- 


phron: Epistola ‘Megarae ad Bacchidem, 
We find a man dancing it in Theophrastus, 
but this need not be earlier than the New 
Comedy. Later the name of cordax as a 
special dance became applied to all similar 
dances, as the name of pyrrhic was in 
later times applied to all war dances. -It 
became a genus: so Lucian, de salt. 22; 
Tpiav Tov yeviKwTdtwv dpxycewr, 
Kopdakos Kal otxivvidos Kal éupedeias. Then 
came the scholiasts, who, misunderstanding 
and carrying too far the statement of Aris- 
toxenus ;(Bekker, Anecd. Graeca i. 101: 
ev TH Tepl TpayiKns 
otrws: Fv 7d pev eldos Tis 
dpxjoews Kadovpévyn éupéAca, Kadarep Tijs 
6 kaovpevos arrived at the conclusion 
that every dance in comedy was a cordax. 
W. E. D. Downes. 


Baltimore, Ma. 


A NOTE ON HORACE SAT. 1. 6. 126. 


Sat. 1. 6.126 fugio campum lusumque 
trigonem. 


In luswmque trigonem,—the much dis- 
cussed and, I think, generally misunder- 
stood reading of Cruquius’ Blandinius 
vetustissimus,'—we should recognize the 
characteristically Augustan usage of the 
participle in agreement with a substantive 
to express the abstract idea of action.® 
The phrase thus means not ‘the game of 
ball’ (where Zuswm=/udum), nor ‘the ball 
game I have already played,’ but ‘the 
playing of the ball game,’—‘I leave behind 
me the campus and the ball-playing.’ 

This use of the perfect participle to 
express the leading idea of the phrase is 
fairly frequent in Horace. Among the 
examples are the following: Car. 1. 1. 4 
metaque feruidis Euitata rotis; 1. 3. 29 
Post ignem aetheria domo Subductum ; 1.5. 6 
Jjidem Mutatosque deos flebit; 1. 8. 12 
iaculo nobilis expedito; 1. 36. 9 memor 
Mutataeque simul togae ; 2. 4. 10 ademptus 
Hector; 2. 9. 10 tw semper urges Mysten 
ademptum; 2. 13. 31 exactos tyrannos 
Densum umeris bibit aure uolgus; 3. 6. 29 


1 The existing MSS (except g) either have or 
point to rabiosi tempora signi. 

2 Kiihner Ausfiihr. Gram. 2 p. 573. To the 
examples from Cicero should be added de Or. 3. 158 
imprudentia teli misst ete. 


non sine conscio Surgit marito; 3. 15. 10 
pulso Thias uti concita tympano; Epod. 
9.2 wictore laetus Caesare; Sat. 2. 1. 67 
aut laeso doluere Metello. Compare also Sat. 
2.1. 84 and Zp, 1. 16. 42. In these cita- 
tions it will be observed that Car. 2. 9, 10 
and 2. 13. 31 furnish parallels for the case 
of luswmque trigonem, having the participle 
and its substantive in the accusative of the 
direct object. Compare Liv. 2. 36, 6 and 
Mart. 2. 75. 2. This construction is also 
appropriate with the participle of ludere, 
as this verb is often construed with the 
accusative of the so-called inner object. 
(So by Horace in Sat, 2. 3. 248.) 

This view does away with the necessity 
of regarding Jusum either as a concrete 
substantive,* or as having the ordinary 
force of a participle.* As a substantive 
the word is rare and late (the first cited 
example being Plin. Ep. 7. 9. 10), and 
Horace would almost certainly have used 
ludum, while for the harsh opposition of 
trigonem no real parallel has been quoted. 
Taking Zusum as the ordinary participle 


3 So most of the editors,—Fritzsche, Schiitz, 
Kirchener, Ritter, Orelli-Mewes, : Kiessling, Wick- 
ham, von Breithaupt, Kriiger. 

4 First suggested by Diderlein, who is followed by 
Munro, Palmer, Tyrrell, Rolfe and others. Gow in 
his text of this satire, for Zuswm prints pulsum, 
though retaining apparently this view of the syntax. 
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places an unnecessary emphasis on the 
completion of the action :—‘I leave behind 
me the ball game I have already played,’ 
as if it were only at the end of the playing 
and for this reason that Horace took his 
departure. Underlying both of these inter- 
pretations (and vitiating them) is the 
assumption that Horace himself, in spite of 
his expressed distaste for it (Sat. 1. 5. 48), 
took part as a daily practice in ball play- 
ing. Lusumque trigonem as I have taken 
it involves no such supposition: the phrase 
is a general one not referring to any par- 
ticular person or game. Doubtless there 
were many of these games going on at the 
same time, and Horace may very well have 
been engaged, as he no doubt. was, in his 
favourite occupation of looking on. See 
verses 111-113 of this Satire. 

The meaning thus given to /usumque tri- 
gonem is not, I think, itself open to objec- 
tion, and it derives confirmation from the 
fact that by paralleling the concrete cam- 
pum with an abstract idea, it gives a 
peculiarly idiomatic turn to the whole 
sentence, reminding one of the similar 
combination of palma and metaque evitata 
in Car. 1.1, 4. Tnus when correctly inter- 
preted this text of Cruquius contains in 
itself the best evidence of its authenticity. 

There are three other passages in Horace 
in which I think this same construction 
should be recognized: Car. 1.11. 5 Quae 
nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare, 
(oppositis pumicibus=by the opposition of 
the cliffs); 1. 37. 29 Deliberata morte fero- 
cior, and 1. 36. 11 Neu promptae modus 
amphorae (se. sit). In all these passages 
the failure to recognize the construction 
has resulted in misinterpretation, but in the 
last it is especially misleading. As usually 
understood, the verse means either ‘let 
there be no limit to the capacity of the 
wine jar that has been brought out,’—the 
point of which is not altogether obvious, as 
Horace can hardly be thinking of a huge 
amphora of unlimited capacity, or ‘let there 
be no limit to indulgence in the wine jar 
when brought out,’—which strains the 
Latin, and overlooks the fact that the ex- 
hortation to copious indulgence comes a 
little later. The real meaning, it seems to 
me, is ‘let there be no limit to the bringing 


out of the wine jar,’ that is, the wine jar 
shall be brought out again and again, so 
that there may be an abundance of wine. 

It is possible that my view of these pass- 
ages, (especially of Sat. 1. 6.126) may be 
questioned on the ground that in this usage 
of the perfect participle the action is 
always past,—never present. Horace 
would thus be running away from a game 
that was already finished. But this 
objection is not a valid one. It is true 
that the action is often (and no doubt in 
the majority of cases) past, but it is not 
restricted to this sphere. An evidence of 
this is the frequent use of the construction 
with opus est, as in Plaut. Cas. 502 vicino 
conventost opus est. In all such cases the 
action, from the stand-point of the subject, 
is still in the future. So also in Cic. Fum. 
14. 4.4 De familia liberata nihil est quod 
te moueat, where Cicero is speaking of 
something that is merely anticipated, and 
in Liv. 6. 1. 1 Quae ad captam eandem 
urbem Romani gessere, the idiom here 
marking the limit of a period. For con- 
temporaneous aetion the following examples 
may be noted: Hor. Car. 2. 13. 31 Pugnas 
et exactos tyrannos, Densum umeris bibit 
aure uolgus. Here exactos tyrannos is of 
course the poet’s story of the driving out 
of the tyrants, which could only be drunk 
in as it progressed, not after it was 
completed. In this respect also the pass- 
age is a perfect parallel to Sat. 1, 6. 126 and 
is apparently conclusive. Liv. 4. 61. 6 
Inde inter eruptionem temptatam compulso 
in urbem hoste, oceasio data est Romanis 
inrumpendi. That the action is present is 
made certain by the preposition, which 
Kiihner (Ausfiihr. Gram. 2. 575) glosses 
with wihrend. Liv. 5. 21. 11 et castigationis 
regis in admissa culpa et promissorum in 
futurum memores. Here again the preposi- 
tion and the context preclude any reference 
toa past action in the phrase in admissa 
culpa. Ocher examples might be cited (for 
Livy see Kiihnast Liv. Synt. 266) but these 
are sufficient to show that in this construc- 
tion the action may be present as well as 
past or future, 

J. 
Stanford University, Cal. 
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LUCILIUS Ver. 1154-5. Ep. MARX. 


(C. Lucilit carminum reliquiae. 


In this edition, for the first time, the 
puzzling fragments of Lucilius are accom- 
panied by a commentary worthy of their 
difficulty. 

In the famous passage cited by Cie. finn. 
ii § 23, where MSS. have hrysizon, hyrsizon, 
hirsizon, for which scholars of many genera- 
tions read hir siphoue, Marx says (1i. 366) 
‘ chrysizon scribendum.’ Remembering that 
H. A. J. Munro, many years ago, had made 
the same correction, I naturally feared that 
Marx had been guilty of plagiarism. But 
my own experience, in turning over the 
volumes of the Journal of Philology, led me 
to a truer and more charitable explanation. 
In Munro’s Luciliana (Journ. vol. vii, 1877, 
pp. 292-314) the passage in question is not 
handled. Reading the contents of many 
other volumes, I missed what I was in 
search of. Turning to my annotated lexi- 
cons, I found, under chrysizon, a reference 
to Munro’s supplementary article (vol. viii, 
1879, ‘Another word on Lucilius’ pp. 201- 
225), Marx notices Munro’s conjectures in 
vol. vii, but nowhere shews an acquaintance 
with the supplementary article. 

The new Lucilius is dedicated ‘ Francisco 
Buechelero, Hermanno Usenero.’ In this 
year, when Biicheler’s pupils, a distinguished 
band of scholars, are raising a fund to 
present their septuagenarian chief with his 
portrait, I may call attention to his restora- 
tion of line 320, where for parectato eclamides 
ac barbula prima of MS. G. of Nonius, he 
reads pareutactoe, clamides ac b.p., shewing 


2 vols. Teubner. 1904-5.) 


from inscriptions (and Polybius’s zapevrak- 
that the Athenian ephebi, zepizodo, 
were known as zapevraxror, and from the 
new-found Aristotle that these guards wore 
the chlamys. 

Many scholars here and in America will 
read with pleasure and full assent the words 
in vol. i. p. exvi: ‘ Praeter eos quos modo 
nominaui uiros doctos insigni modo de 
Lucilii emendatione et  interpretatione 
meruit Franciscus Buechelerus, criticorum 
facile princeps, et iustitia et aequitate 
iudicii, ut hominis duri et acerbi, Caroli 
Friderici Gulielmi Muelleri, praeconium 
uocemque nunc emortuam litteris tradam, 
unus instar multorum milium.’ 

Joun Mayor. 


Postscript. 


I owe to the courtesy of Professor Marx a 
satisfactory explanation of the coincidence 
above pointed out. 


***Chrysizon” iam proposui seribendum in libro 
‘‘Exercitationis grammaticae specimina ediderunt 

. . sodales Bonnenses die xiii Martii mensis”’ 1881, 
p- 1 (Bonnae apud Marcum): lectionem primum 
proposueram aut 1879 aut 1880 anno ineunte coram 
philologis Bonnensibus. Tlle liber a pluribus com- 
positus praeparabatur et imprimebatur iam anno 1880 
exeunte, ut in eiusmodi operibus vulgo fieri solet. 
Quo tempore fasciculus Journal of Philol. viii quem 
indicas re vera prodierit et Bonnam transmissus sit, 
nune neque potest investigari, neque operae pretium 
est quaerere, uter prior prelo tradiderit, Munrous an 


? 
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REVIEWS. 
LEAF’S ILIAD, XIII-XXIV. 


The Iliad. By Wavter Lear, Litt. D., late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Vol. 
2. Books xiiii—xxiv. Second Edition. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1902. 8vo. 
Pp. xxiii+663. 20 illustrations. 18s. 


Tuts volume completes the revision of the 
well-known edition of the Jliad by Dr. 
Leaf, who must be heartily congratulated 
on a great achievement. The work is one 


of which English scholarship may well be 
proud. It shows a remarkable combination 
of sound judgement with the most extensive 
and profound learning, and may be said to 
be without doubt the best and most com- 
plete edition of Homer’s J/iad, that has 
ever appeared in England. As embodying 
the results of modern research and enquiry, 
it possesses a real cosmopolitan value. So 
great are its merits and so comprehensive 
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its scope, that a long period will probably 
pass away before it will yield the foremost 
place to any rival. 

Whether it will do much to popularise 
the theory of the gradual expansion of the 

em by successive hards, a theory to 
which the editor is deeply committed and is 
never for a moment disloyal, may perhaps 
be doubted. The ravages of the bacillus of 
Menitis do not present a very attractive 
picture to the reader, and may easily drive 
him to inoculate himself with a protective 
serum, such for example as Lang’s Homer 
and the Epic. The original poet must keep 
strictly to his subject as conceived by his 
editor. If there is any departure from this, 
it is ear-marked as an addition by a later 
hand, a mere appendix to the original poem, 
—Appendix appendicum, omnia appendix— 
and under this assumption there is room for 
an unlimited amount of disruptive specula- 
tion, the virulent outcome of the second 
stage of the malady. This stage may not 
unfittingly be called Appendicitis Homerica. 
Later on the sufferer becomes wall-eyed and 
practically incurable. Such is the diagnosis, 
which may serve as a warning. 

I now turn with relief to the special 
features of the new edition of Vol. ii. It 
is enlarged by the addition of over one 
hundred and fifty pages and throughout 
shows signs of careful revision and improve- 
ment. The apparatus criticus is a new 
feature, as also is the separation from the 
body of the notes of the Introductions to 
the several Books, both distinct improve- 
ments, the former adding greatly to the 
completeness of the work as a whole. 

The Introduction, now called the Prolego- 
mena, deals with (1) The Analysis of the 
Iliad, (2) The Scholia, and (3) The Manu- 
scripts. In Section 1 the limits of the vital 
growth, as it is called, of the poem are vague 
toa degree. All points, says Dr. Leaf, to 
the long period of time through which the 
poetic growth continued, and yet the latest 
expansions are, as it appears, to be classed 
with the Odyssey in the main. Now what 
long period of time has ever been supposed 
to intervene between the two poems? 
Why longer than between Aeschylus and 
Euripides? We may note with satisfaction 
that the tabular analysis of the Jliud is 
dropped. If we are to have this vivisection, 
the accuracy of which is so doubtful, it is a 
relief to find that our feelings are no longer 
harrowed by having it done on a table. In 
Section (3) recognition is given to Mr. 
T. W. Allen’s discovery uf a group of MSS. 
represented by PQRL and Lips. 


The most important new feature of this 
edition is the series of Appendices, properly 
so called, which occupy forty-three pages. 
The first (G) is on women’s dress. The 
intaglio which is supposed to illustrate the 
Mycenaean dress is decidedly curious. The 
drawing rather suggests a divided skirt ; in- 
deed from the larger figures, which ought to 
be most trustworthy, this seems certain. If 
so, then we have a form of braided Oriental 
avagupioes. 

Perhaps § 9 éverai are safety-pins, 
merely long pins, and rép7ya brooch secured 
by a pin. 

In the next (H) ovpavds, aifjp and dyp, 
are discussed and the accepted Aristarchean 
theory refuted. At any rate I have no 
hesitation in saying that I believe Dr. Leaf 
is here to be followed rather than the great 
critic. 

Appendix I is upon the shield of Achilles, 
a lengthy and most masterly discussion of 
this famous passage. 

Appendix K treats of X 202-4. Here I 
think I may congratulate the editor on his 
conversion to the correct view of the mean- 
ing of these lines. But even now his attitude 
towards the wrong view is too apologetic by 
far. Regard the terms of § 2: ‘ Escaped 
so far’ is the sense implied; however 
familiar the story may be to the hearers, 
the narrator is bound to pretend that they 
do not know what is coming, and to make 
a pause of suspense, while they think ‘ Has 
Hector actually got away?’ He thus 
heightens the effect of the succeeding cata- 
strophe. But a feeling that the form of the 
sentence, the wnreal apodosis, implies that 
the final escape did take place, has led to 
various conjectures and alternative explana- 
tions.’ 

‘Escaped then’ is the sense always implied 
in this form of expression, and the ‘then’ 
means here ‘in the actual race.’ ‘The 
narrator makes no pretence whatever that 
either he or his audience do not know what 
is coming. He simply says in effect: 
‘Hector escaped altogether in the race 
round the city, and he could not have done 
so, if he had not been helped by Apollo.’ 
Similarly if a modern historian were 
narrating Napoleon’s escape from Waterloo, 
he might say : ‘ How could he have escaped 
being made a prisoner-of-war, unless he had 
been assisted by devoted adherents?’ Sup- 
pose some one had commented on this : ‘ The 
form implies that the final escape took place, 
and the narrator is pretending that his 
readers do not know that Napoleon was 
sent a prisoner to St. Helena. He is making 
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a pause of suspense, etc.’ Would there 
be any toleration for such a wildly irre- 
levant and inane remark? I trow not. 
What would be done to any one, who 
inspired by this comment attempted an 
emendation, I shudder to think. Yet 
Homer and the supposed historian are 
almost on the same footing here. Homer 
is describing the chase of Hector. Hector 
was not killed in the chase. What his 
fate was in the encounter afterwards is 
altogether another matter. I find a parallel 
to this error in the suggested translation of 
dixy (¥ 542) ‘in due form,’ where it is easy 
to see that Antilochus is absolutely in the 
right as against Eumelus, and the poet is 
fully entitled to say ‘he made answer with 
justice. It is not altogether surprising after 
this that the editor condemns ll. 202-4 and 
also 1]. 199-201 as later additions, a con- 
demnation with which I for one entirely 
disagree ; but enough has now been said of 
this passage. 

Appendix L is on Homeric Burial Rites. 
It is mainly a discussion of the Homeric 
view of the state of disembodied spirits. It 
is perhaps hardly justifiable to treat the most 
illuminating passage W 57-107 as containing 
novel dogma not accepted by the generality, 
more especially after we have been told in 
the opening remarks that ‘men are never 
so inconsistent as in their beliefs about the 
other world,’ v. also the foot-note on this 
statement. 

A very lucid account of the harnessing 
of the chariot is given in Appendix M, 
which ends with a few additional remarks 
on Homeric armour, indicating for one 
thing the withdrawal of the extraordinary 
idea (Reichel’s) of the meaning of Owpyé. 

The last Appendix N is on the Fourth 
Foot of the Hexameter and Wernicke’s Law, 
being evidently called forth by the discus- 
sion in the Class. Rev. x. 431, xi. 28, 151. 
The explanation offered ‘that the fourth 
foot should not sound like the end of a line’ 
is ingenious and plausible. Still it is quite 
sufficient that the rhythm should be rare 
and I still think, without wishing to adhere 
to any of my own conjectures in this sphere, 
that it was probably less rare in the archaic 
text of Homer than in the traditional one. 
It is much to be regretted that Dr. Leaf 
did not extend his enquiry to the Odyssey 
also. Even in the J/iad, in spite of his 
care, he has omitted not only M 20 


‘Pods éxramopds te Kapynads re ‘Podtos Te, 


which is practically on the same footing as 
B 842 IvAaws 7’, but also B 813 
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Tiv Tou avopes Barievav 


which last strikes me as a particularly bad 
case of non-compliance. 

With Dr. Leaf’s general conclusions I 
cordially agree; but I am distinctly of 
opinion, that Bentley’s Tirdpyoov (B 751) 
and Airwdov (E 706) are necessarily right, 
also “AyeAgos-Gov (® 194, 616, cf. Hes, 
Theogn. 340). In view of B 813 I suggest 
that some special license is extended to 
proper names. There is more doubt about 
mapéotay olvoy ayovoa (Bentley) ; but here 
again I think the balance of probability is 
in favour of Bentley and this instance 
should be added to 400 daidada 

Finally I will suggest, this time in 
furtherance of Dr. Leaf’s views, that Q 557 
and p 573 should be thus resolved— 


> a »” 
ov pe TpOTov Eacas. 
érel o€ ye TPAD’ ixérevoa. 


and that the four instances of dAXos-ov 
might be easily eliminated by reading trav 3 
and aya in each case. 

The introductions to the several books are 
all the better for being separated from the 
explanatory notes. They are to a large 
extent re-arranged and re-written and con- 
tain many modifications of the earlier 
views. 

The notes themselves have evidently been 
subjected to the most searching revision, 
and the same may be said of the text: in 
both cases with satisfactory results in the 
main. 

Much more regard, I find, is now paid to 
conjectural emendation than in the earlier 
edition. Bentley, Payne Knight, Naber, 
van Leeuwen and, above all, Brandreth 
figure conspicuously. Occasionally Dr. Leaf 
himself essays a correction, eg. Y 143, 
X 50, ete. 

Several ingenious criticisms of the late 
Dr. Monro have been wisely incorporated. 

That the text is greatly improved will be 
obvious from the following examples of 
judicious change : N 599, 716 évorpodw for 
évotpeder. 72 dre for dri, 252 for 
382 xeipova Sdoxev for yxépya 
dé O 155 for 504 «i for 
nv, 666 rpordacbe for tpwrxacbe. 656 
évopoer for Ovpov évixev. P37 =0 741 
appytov for dpytov, 720 éxovres for 
748 rervynis for rervynkds. S93 Mevorridda’. 
T 208 revéacba for revéeoGat, 280 Kxabeoav 
for xébicav. Y 259 jrAacey for 
édao’, 370 for kodove. & 467 
peoba for zavowpecba. X 300 odd? é’ for 
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ovdé 7. VY 345 for 427 
ciputépn TapeAdooat for eiputépy tapeAaooes. 
292 raxvv for édv, 436 for yévorro. 
On the other hand I see no reason to 
approve N 141 dd¢p’ ay for eios. E 364 
pebiere for P 106 éws 6 for 6. 
> 200-1 the removal of the brackets. Y 426 
dp’ for av. ®177 for Biys, 548 
for «kypas. 103 for tis. Propertius 
may surely be credited with having thought 
the matter out for himself. The mere 
existence of the «idwAov is the point here. 
The nominal belief is confirmed. Q 240 
for dvocacé’. 

Again in the following instances a change 
would be a desideratum :—N 366 dvaedvov 
ought to be dvéedvov, 734 d& Kairos is not 
only wrong in itself, but does not even 
represent the MSS, which are for d€ x’ avrés. 
The only acceptable reading is é€ 7’ adrds. 
307 BiBov should be Bias, v. Monro on 
0555. In O 522 Iav6dov rightly ; but after 
this why revert to the erroneous Idvdov 
anywhere (P 9, 23, 40, 59)? P 535 dedai- 
ypevor. 188 xeivor, 209 of T 307. 
Restoration of full stop at the end of the 
line. 350 ovpavod éx, 354 koro, 146 


dai 620 ope. 

It would be easy to give a long list of new 
and improved notes in this edition ; but 
perhaps it would be more acceptable to 


occupy the space left with observations that 
have occurred to me in examining Dr. Leat’s 
commentary. 

N 69 Why not pavrii itself? The diplomatic 
justification for pdvr is pavti DL, which, if 
the marks of diaeresis be anything, means 
pavru and nothing else. 

N 78 The blot here seems to me to be 
the false transliteration of OPOPE into apope 
instead of opwpe. Is pope intransitive in 
7201? Ithink not. Read 


N 115 I must say that my objection to Dr. 
Leaf’s rendering of this line is not because it 
isinconsistent with the tenour of the Presbeia, 
but because it is not consistent with common 
sense to interject in the midst of an urgent 
appeal to men to fight instantly and hard, 
an equally urgent appeal to do something, 
which would necessarily involve an immedi- 
ate cessation, and a prolonged cessation, 
from fighting altogether. This is the real 
reason why the reference to Achilles is 
impossible. Furthermore the absolute indif- 
ference of the great anti-Trojan divinities to 
Achilles and his grievances is throughout 
very marked. What Poseidon here says is 
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Never mind Agamemnon and 
A plague on both their houses. 
What we have to do is to fight. Let us 
have no more of this slackness. Whether 
dxeotai is active or passive, ‘can alter this’ 
or ‘can be altered’ makes little or no differ- 
ence to the sense : so I need not discuss the 
question now. 

In the note on N 564 riAnOev (compressed) 
is now read for zAnbév. Is not zpybev or 
apnobev (burnt) the word intended ? 

N 727 The punctuation adopted from 
Lehrs is unlikely. Superiority in war is a 
sort of justification for setting up a claim to 
be superior in policy also; but it is no 
reason whatever why a man should be 
dpnxavos Tapappytotcr 

777 p’ od is a great improve- 
ment. 

= 31-2 The only possible reading is, as 
Herodianus held, zpipvyow, ‘hard by the 
sterns.’ aitap—édejav, while it completes 
the picture of the scene, may be regarded as 
a parenthesis. The emphatic word is 
mediovoe, ‘on to the plain,’ ie. on to the 
expanse of level ground above the beach. 
There could hardly be a more otiose state- 
ment than that they built the wall ‘neat the 
last ships.’ They could not very well be 
supposed to have left any ships outside the 
wall, 

= 115 Probably pets. There is 
no need whatever for yap, which would 
naturally come in to fill the gap caused by 
the faulty transliteration. 

152 ‘inclination.’ 
‘resentment’ against Agamemnon. That 
would touch mainly the Myrmidons. It is 
rather ‘mood of the moment’, and the 
indifferent section, the non-partisans, are 
meant, those who stood aloof, as the Ameri- 
cans say, ‘out of pure cussedness.’ 

172 auBpociw, ro fa ot reGvwpévov 
nev" 

This is the only feasible means of re- 
deeming the relative clause, ‘which was 
perfumed with hedenum,’ whatever that 
may be. The word édavo is merely placed 
before the relative for the sake of emphasis. 
Of course we may turn édavé intoan adverb, 
and read édavés preserving the mystery. 
We have odedavds as a variant in & 542 
and this would serve, as = ogodpds. Or 
again ddwas would not be very remote, 
‘with double extract.’ In any case the 
corrected punctuation is an improvement, 
which may be regarded as certain. 

= 240 revée F’ is I believe impossible. 

= 271 Read dadroo Srvyés to give the 
adjective its proper quantity. 


in effect: 
Achilles. 


It is hardly 
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= 358 What is the objection to Brand- 
reth’s d¢pa x’ €6’ evdy, if this is to be regarded 
as his conjecture? Or is it evtée which the 
editor means to say will not do? 

= 484 We are not in the text confronted 
by the impossible dros, which appeared in 
the small edition (1898): but Dr. Leaf 
elaborately defends this reading in the note. 
Even supposing that the meaning he attri- 
butes with much ingenuity to arimos 
‘wnassessed’ be in itself admixsible—and 
this is granting a great deal—still the word 
would not do, for it is not the assessment, but 
the payment, of the zowy which is here 
required by the sense. 

O 30 Read dvradacavta. 
The intermediate stage is dvrAjoavta, aban- 
doned for obvious reasons, The conjectures 
mentioned fare not so much needless as 
improbable. 

O 128 #Aé. It does not seem to have 
occurred to Dr. Leaf that this is merely a 
curtailed and.that consequently duépOopas 
is corrupt. 

O 279 érorxopevov aotixas dvépov. The 
note says ‘ assailing like a divine visitation’ : 
but it is clear that Hector is not yet so 
employed. He is merely rallying his own 
men, étpivwv immas. 

O 476 Hentze is undoubtedly right in his 
remark; but why not draw the obvious 
conclusion, that the optative is only an 
erroneous correction or corruption of an 
original subjunctive? This is plain from 
@ 512, where the metre absolutely requires 
the subjunctive. All speculation on the 
meaning of the optative under such circum- 
stances is idle. M1 pav—éAwor, might be 
rendered: ‘Perdy, let them not take 
without a struggle.’ An exhortation and 
nothing else is needed here. The unanimity 
of the MSS. for the optative carries very 
little weight, as the editor elsewhere on 
occasion himself freely admits. 

II 74-6 The defence offered for Tvdeidew 
and ’Atpeideo is against the weight of 
evidence and altogether fails to convince. 
The truth is however the lines cannot be 
condemned as late epic simply because of 
these forms, unless we can be fairly certain 
that they are not modernised forms. That 
they are so I strongly maintain, not for 
*Atpeida’ dads, as Dr. Leaf thinks possible, 
relying upon a mistaken idea of Knés’s that 
Fora has lost the and for Tudetdy Avopider 
(van Leeuwen), but for Tvdeidao daidpovos 
and ’Atpeidao dx’ (cf. 52 ete.) respec- 
tively. 

II 203 Neither the old absurdity ‘ with 
gall’ nor ‘ for anger’ has the slightest chance 
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of being right. The only possible meaning 
of is ‘in angry mood,’ i.g. xodovpevy. 

II 228 There is no need here to call in 
the doubtful aid of ictus-lengthening. ‘Pg 
gives position asin yx 327. In X 307 76 oj 
Aamdpyv we should read similarly 70 fd 
F 

II 507 Dr. Leaf underrates the capacity 
of the early critics for blundering, when he 
says that ézei Airov dpya avaxtes could 
hardly have been corrupted. They naturally 
thought the poet had not stated the case 
properly, and mended matters by making 
the horses quit the chariot, so facilitating 
their running away. 

Il 586 S6évedov is useless. 
vi’ SOevedaov. 

P 5 I quite agree that the expansion of 
mpwrotoxos in ov mplv—roKoio is, the 
editor says, thoroughly Homeric; but the 
position of xuwvpy between the adjective and 
its exegesis is by no means so satisfactory, 
It is not tolerable. The true reading 
clearly is :— 


Read ¢idov 


, a > A 
TMpwroroKos, Kuvvpod ov YE idvia TOKOLO 
(ae. Kivupot ). 


toxos here could hardly have a_ better 
epithet than ‘whining,’ oixtpddwvos dua 7d 
ToAd tov wdivwv, to vary Eustathius’s ex- 
planation. The rhythm is of course perfectly 
legitimate, and all ideas as to the lateness 
of the whole passage, so far as they depend 
upon the line may be dismissed. 

P 144 cadoys. Aristarchus and A are 
after all unquestionably right with cawcas, 
which is the only possible archaic form of 
the aor. subj. misrepresented in the tradi- 
tion by cadwons. No question as to the ad- 
missibility of the fut. indic. arises here. 

P 610 Bentley’s y’ has every 
probability in its favour. The appearance 
of the name Merione<, as a false gloss or 
even a mere query ou érdova 6 
jvioxov Te amply accounts for the presence 
of the name in the tradition. The story is 
only involved through this accident, and the 
long note here, as well as the next one on 
1. 612, is the result. In any other text 
than Homer’s, in which confusion is appar- 
ently not unwelcome to the critics, Mypivao 
would have been abandoned long ago. It 
involves the foolish hiatus licitus as well. 

P 623 The note is intended for 1. 627. 

P 736 Surely it is gratuitous to suppose 
there is any metaphor here of ropes being 
pulled either for tug of-war or marionette- 
work. 

P 759 ‘Shouting in full cry’ (édov) is 
probably the meaning. 
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= 25 vexrupéw, probably a sort of popular 
simplification of vyyaréw (B 43). 

> 230 The line is certainly spurious. 
odois dxéeoor Kat éyxeow goes much 
better with The interpolator 
possibly meant xai rote to refer to the 
parallel phenomenal occurrence of II 785 
tpis 0 évvéa hatas just previous to 
the death of Patroclus. 

= 446 The conjecture éfev (Blass) is 
entitled to acceptance. The corruption of 
it to épfev is so easy and so temptingly 
reasonable to the post-Epic mind. 

x 460 The correct reading is almost 
certainly a d¢ jev. 

T 43-4 Surely the idea that these lines 
are not to be suspected because of ‘the 
predominant interest in questions of feeding 
shown in this book’ is not serious. 

T 200 déddrere here is imperfect not 
present. Hence it is apparent that yévyrac 
(201) and the un-Epic jow have displaced 
yevorro and ey. 

T 227 ‘Toilsome fasting’ is an odd ex- 
pression. ‘Painful’ would seem to be 
meant. 

T 326 The position of wo is not neces- 
sarily wrong here. It depends on whether 
there is any intention to emphasise Sxvpw. 

T 411 re te. Possibly 
dvopeAty is the true word. Grave doubt 
rests On vwxeACy. 

Y 77 The suggestion rod yap € padwora ye 
(Leaf) is certainly right. Aristarchus places 
the pronoun in the wrong position. 

Y 155 Zeus apparently wants to see 
some fun. The ordinary translation is in- 
finitely preferable to the dogmatic flatness 
of the version recommended. 

Y 164 A long simile ‘the most finished, 
as it is certainly one of the finest in Homer’ 
belongs to a late ‘separate poem’! I sug- 
gest that it should be shuffled or smuggled 
into the ‘ Menis.’ 

Y 247 dpovro read dyoro. 

® 94-6 I can only say that the condemn- 
ation is not justified either by the curious 
translation of évyéa or anything else. The 
appeal could not well end with |. 93 and the 
praise of Patroclus shows that the poet 
understood human nature rather better 
than his commentators. 

® 223 I should prefer to think that as od 
kAevers is a pious effort to cloak a diplo- 
matic refusal, ws écerad rep, I suggest, which 
would leave no handle to the dissectors. 

® 576 There is quite sufficient emphasis 
On Pbapevos to account for the position of 
pw, and at least nine instances of 4 short- 
ened are to be found in the Odyssey. The 
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difficulty would be to produce proof that 
7 can be long in thesis before a vowel. 

® 611 cawoay seems to me impossible. 
The desire to introduce the plural need- 
lessly must be responsible for its appearance. 
For cawoca cf. B 188, M 268, K 307, = 92, 
O 731, 743, P 640, 8, ¥ 749, a 229, 2 94, 
o 359, 386, 

X 15 Clearly the emendations mentioned 
are both inadmissible: Bentley’s, because 
he overrates the power of *, the other, 
because the pronoun is misplaced. BdAaWas 
éxdepye is a simple remedy, or with 
more self-assertion ep’. 

X 322 For xai read kat’, This 
with van L.’s transposition gives a satis- 
factory line. 

X 331 I suggest that ardp is a corrup- 
tion of ddap (v. Crit. Appar.), with what 
Dr. Leaf calls its asseverative force. 

W 151 Hardly ‘to go its way’; but ‘for 
Patroclus to take with him.’ How indeed 
could hair ‘go its way’? év yxepot Kounv— 
OnKev. 

Ww 320-5 The notes, though improved, 
still fail to elucidate this passage. L. 320 
is rendered ‘ Carelessly wheels wide to right 
and Jeft, i.e. in making the turn he pulls 
his horses first one way and then the other.’ 
This might describe the movement of a 
drunken man negotiating a lamp-post, but 
is little less than a physical impossibility 
for the driver of a racing chariot. He 
could make a close turn or a wide turn; 
but he could not alternate and make the 
turn in a wavy or zigzag line. And sup 
posing the feat were possible, what is this 
but ‘swerving’? Yet I read ‘There is no 
use of the word (éAiccev), which would 
justify the translation ‘‘swerve”’.’ I must 
acknowledge that Dr. Leaf has accepted 
my view of évOa but the accept- 
ance is so expressed (ddpadéws, I am sure) 
that one would suppose I had recom- 
mended ‘at both ends of the course’ instead 
of vice versa. 

On dvi dpdpov it is very half-hearted to 
say ‘the words may include the turn as 
well as the straight,’ when the view he 
takes requires that the words should apply 
to the turn only and not to the straight at 
all. But I have dealt with the whole passage 
in the Journal of Philology, xxv. 316 f. 
even to the only real difliculty, orpépe 
éyyvGev, with which Dr. Leaf should com- 
pare 546 roi otpéfacxov av’ oypovs. 
‘They drove backwards and forwards,’ also 
P 699 where this is better than ‘was 
wheeling round.’ 


Ww 639 The true reading is probably 
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cyaccapevw. As applied to the spectators 
the phrase has some force, as applied to 
the sons of Actor it is quite needless. 

Q 349 wapeé will perhaps 
serve. 

Q 687 The editor does not seem to see 
that the real and indeed the only objec- 
tion to ro (enclitic) is its position and the 
objection is fatal. If he will not have ro/ 
as a relative pronoun, sub. «ici, the only 
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alternative is to read oot which is without 
authority and much too emphatic. So 
again in 1. 688 yoy o’ should be yao’, 
The object required is not ce, but ‘that you 
are sleeping here.’ 

Q 757 Why not admit viv dé p’ eepones 
as in 1,419? At any rate a certainty like 
this deserves to be at least mentioned in a 
note. 


T. L. Acar. 


SPRATT’S THUCYDIDES VI. 


Thucydides, Book VI. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. W. Spratt, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: The 
University Press. 1905. Pp. xliv +407. 
6s. 


Mr. Spratr has followed up his valuable 
Thucydides, Book I1I, with a companion 
edition of Book VI., in which while keeping 
the younger student in view he has aimed 
at satisfying more advanced requirements, 
and at presenting a full treatment of the 
difficulties of the author. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the book shows the hand 
of a ripe scholar, fully equipped for his 
task; like its predecessor it will take an 
important place in Thucydidean criticism. 

The introduction contains a sketch of 
early Sicilian history. for which the writer 
acknowledges special obligations to Free- 
man and Holm; the references to the 
original sources are commendably full. 
There is also a most useful essay on the 
order of words, which we may hope to see 
transferred in time to its proper place in 
Volume I. of a complete edition of the 
author. 

The text is on the whole conservative ; 
but the critical notes give a good deal of 
space to conjectural emendations, as well as 
recording all MS. variants of importance. 
In particular, Mr. Spratt is no enemy of 
Tony, though protesting on occasion 
that ‘excessit medicina modum’; he men- 
tions with respect a good many excisions of 
Herwerdenand others, and in some of his own 
suggestions recognises the ‘adscript ’ theory. 
The following are among his original con- 
tributions, all of which are modestly con- 
fined to the notes: 1. 2 jrepos otoa (text 
? yrepacba. 31. 5 Sypocia. 
38 2 & zabety ‘a construction 


unique in Th.’ 41.3 rod re MSS, 
tovro Edd. ? rodré ye. 51.1% [kaxds]. 53, 2 
yyovpevor [elvar] dittography. 
(From his parallels 33. 2, 89. 3, Mr. Spratt 
appears to take ypyowwrepov as an adverb 
with the infinitives: but this is surely 
unlikely, owing to the change of subject, 
Bacavica mpaypa Kai edpeiv, . Twa... 
diadvyetv.) 54.514 <dca> és ra iepa eOvov. 
59.3 ’A@nvatos Sv Aapwaxnve < ovte>, ef. 
44. 3 dvras XadxwWetow but 
there ‘otow may be due to confusion with 
-ciow or to an adscript’ (for the credit of 
our author we devoutly hope it is). 61.1 
kat <Ta> THs Evvwpooias (a very neat 
remedy). 69. 3 padv 
traxovcerat (introduced into the text, but 
apparently by mistake, for the note omits to 
state that the MSS. give faov avrois). Mr. 
Spratt also suggests jaov otrws. 70. 1 doxeiv, 
? éddxer (introducing a break in the construc- 
tion which certainly improves the sense). 
87. 4 pi dy ddecis elvar, ‘excising xwdvvevew 
as merely glossing ay potential.’ 89. 6 / om. 
av after otdevds with B (or alter it to 8), 
and read with Hude kav AowWopyoayu, trans- 
lating ‘aye, I myself better than any (se. 
éy(yvwoxov), and so far could abuse it more 
than others.’ 94. 2 ‘did Th. write dyacarrés 
re or is édyovv a misreading for éAnfov?’ 
99. 2 ? éxetvous 8 at.— At 74. 2 Mr. Spratt 
approves Pluygers’ dpa for the meaningless 
@paxas, but omits the word dpia, apparently 
by an oversight, in his text. The suggestion 
of uncial confusion, OPIAK AI—OP AIK AC, 
should be assigned to Pluygers, not Mar- 
chant ; and the alternative conjecture xdpa- 
kas, Which Mr. Spratt makes independently, 
is attributed by Stahl to F. Portus.—At 
88. 1 the text gives [ei], but 
the commentary successfully defends <i, 
translating ‘except in so far as they possibly 
believed.’ 
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The commentary, comfortably spaced, fills 
two and a half times as many pages as the 
text with critical notes below, but it is by 
no means longer than is necessary. The 
editor has had access to brief notes taken at 
lectures delivered by Shilleto, and also makes 
full use of the notes in J. Phil. xxiv. by 
Mr. Heitland. There are adequate notes on 
points of history,—e.g. at c. 8 the brief but 
graphic biographies of the three generals are 
models of what such aids to the junior stu- 
dent should be. But the greater part of the 
space is given to interpretation, and here 
Mr. Spratt is at his best. Nothing is 
passed over, and the nicest scholarship is 
displayed on every page. Particular care 
is given to elucidating the logical connexion 
of clauses. The views of other scholars 
receive full consideration, but the editor 
has much of his own to contribute. He is 
not unduly tolerant : e.g. he more than once 
dismisses with refreshing severity the non- 
parallel parallels which in the editions of 
Classen and Stahl diminish one’s admiration 
for the learning of those scholars. But it 
must be said that there is occasionally some 
lack of clearness in Mr. Spratt’s presenta- 
tion of alternative renderings. Either 
prominence is given to a version which 
afterwards the editor appears to reject, as 
at 23. 3 (where by the way neither defence 
offered for . . can be called 
convincing); or else no definite decision is 
pronounced: e.g. 2. 4 xativros Tod 
cannot mean both ‘ with the wind off shore’ 
and ‘when the wind set down the strait’ ; 
and again, on 46. 2 xai ddoywrepa Mr. 
Spratt gives the versions of four previous 
editors and adds that of Shilleto, ‘the non- 
expectation of his two colleagues was 
greater even than Nicias’ expectation’ ; 
but we are left not quite certain whether he 
accepts the last rendering. An attitude of 
suspense no doubt often represents the true 
state of the question ; there are many points 
in the interpretation as in the text of 
Thucydides, where it is and perhaps will 
always be impossible to attain certainty. 
But at such places the reader desires at all 
events a definite ‘ non liquet.’ 

Attention may be called to a few other 
passages. 

6. 2 ’Eyertaiwv [re] text, but re is de- 
fended in the note as due to a change as the 
sentence proceeds, the form at first projected 
being “Eyeotaiwy te Kai ot Sedu- 
Kateipyovres. In the same note 
‘Selinuntines’ should be ‘ Egesteans.’ 

11. 2 ds ye viv éyovor. Mr. Spratt well 
explains as =‘as matters now stand,’ or ‘ to 
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judge from their present attitude,’ the 
clause qualifying Sdoxoto. and being as- 
similated to its personal construction. 

13. 1 rapaxeXevorovs is explained after 
Shilleto as derived from the middle, and 
active in meaning, ‘to raise a party cry in 
behalf of this same person.’ On dzep av 
avtot Mr. Spratt notes ‘7.¢. of vewrepor, 
“as would be their impulse,” ie. their 
“natural” impulse, the véos being emotional.’ 
But surely the clause refers to the zpec- 
Buvrepo whom Nicias addresses, and is rightly 
explained by Stahl, ‘quod non per Alcibiadis 
amicos sed ipsi (sua sponte) facile uidentur 
pati, was thnen von selbst widerfahren 
kénnte.’ 

31.3 rots Opaviras ‘had the hardest work 
and the most dangerous post, if indeed we 
can accept as workable the latest theory of 
the trireme.’ This is not a very useful 
form of note. The diligent reader may 
unearth in Appendix A, not a summary of 
any theory of the trireme, but references to 
three articles on ancient ships, only one of 
which he is likely to have at hand. 

33. 2 Gpynvrar... mpodacw pev Eyeoraiwv 
kai Acovrivwy on the last 
word Mr. Spratt notes ‘dat. of motive, 7.e. 
“with a view to” =évexa with gen.: cf. iii. 
82. 4.’ The reference I believe should be 
to iii, 82. 1, but that passage is too irregular 
and uncertain to establish the usage ; and 
though it is accepted by Kuehner-Gerth IT. 
i. p. 439 and other grammars, I have seen 
no real parallel from other authors (e.g. in 
Hadt. 1. 87 ratr’ éxpyéa tH of pev 
7H Kaxodapovin the dat. denotes 
accompanying circumstances, not purpose). 
An exact parallel is Th. i, 125. 1 “EAAdédos 
. . Ta pev PdBwo Ta de 
odedia. There dpedia and here 
stand for ‘ because of <the idea of, a desire 
for> profit, restoration,’ (cf. xépdos ‘love of 
gain,’ etc.), the stretch of meaning being led 
up to by the simpler causal datives ¢éBw and 
~vppayia. No doubt dpedia and xaroixioe 
virtually denote purpose, but they hardly 
warrant a ‘dat. of motive’ or ‘purpose’ as 
a regular label. 

51. 1 écedOdvres [és : 
here again the notes desert the text, de- 
fending dyopdalew és as a pregnant construc- 
tion ‘once within it (the gate) they strolled 
into the city.’ Surely és tiv woAw is an 
adscript if there ever was one. It has oc- 
curred to me that jyopafov might mean 
‘began to purchase supplies,’ cf. dyopay 
mapeixov 44, 3, also 44. 2, 50. 1: trav ev TH 
mpos éxkAynoiav Terpappevwv above need 
not include the entire population. 
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61. 7 éxe‘vov=atrod in the same sentence : 
add ref. to 6. 2. 

80. 3 ‘The words «i pi retoopev are purely 
parenthetical and affect paprupdpeba only.’ 
There is something to be said for taking the 
clause as protasis to pev... 
mpoodopeba or rather in sense to 
dopeOa only. Mr. Marchant considers this 
view but inclines against it. Cf. however 
86. 1 otk Twa zpoceiovtes PoBov «i 
OTL... 

82. 2 peév ovv ‘continuative.’ No doubt 
ovv is continuative, but pe surely looks 
forward to éye dé Kai ovrws, see Marchant. 
89. 5 and 92. 3 A hint might be given of 


Index TIsocrateus. By Sicmunpus Preuss. 
Pp. 112. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1904. 
M. 8. 

A great gap has been filled at last. 

After Demosthenes there is perhaps no 

Attic orator who calls more than Isocrates 

for a complete verbal index. Now that it 

has come, it turns out, | am glad to say, 
to be much more than the bare index of 
references that Preuss himself compiled for 

Demosthenes and Holmes for Lysias, invalu- 

able as those are. It is something between 

an index and a_ lexicon. Taking for 
instance at random the word Oavpafw, one 
finds a complete enumeration of its occur- 

rences in Isocrates, classified thus: (1) 

abs. : (2) with acc. of thing: (3) of person: 

(4) with «i, dy, or, etc., sometimes with 

gen. or ace. of person added: (5) with 

ogo: (6) with part. : (7) with dud and ace. 

A few words are altogether omitted 
(airds, dé, éxeivos, Kat, pev, & 70, ds, otTOs), 
while eiué and ov are treated only imper- 
fectly. As to the former class, it should 
be remembered that the articles on other 
words tell us most, if not all, of what we 
want to know about such combinations as 
kat pv, kai-ye, etc. In any case there are 
not the glaring omissions that render so 
defective some older and otherwise excel- 
lent books, e.g. Bétant’s lexicon to Thucy- 
dides, which entirely ignores such words as 
prepositions and particles. 

With the aid of this volume it will now 
be possible to say for certain what words 
do and—perhaps more important—what do 
not occur in the extant works, and to what 
extent as wel] as in what ways any word 
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the political counctation of zovypds, tovnpia, 
cf. viii. 47. 2. 

Appendices deal with the evidence for 
the average speed of Greek vessels (in the 
first paragraph 7000 stades and 6000 
should be 700 and 600); with alleged 
cases of a participle in lieu of an infinitive 
(in 3 if not 4 out of 6 in Th. the anomaly 
vanishes when the connexion of words is 
understood); and with half-a-dozen other 
points of history or criticism. The indices 
follow the inconvenient custom of referring 
to text and notes only, and not to introduc- 
tion or appendices. 

H. Rackuam. 


is used. We know for instance now that, 
like Demosthenes, Isocrates never uses 
téxvov or oupa, but that, unlike Demos- 
thenes, he does not object to xri~w: that 
aviv occurs perhaps once, Ayyw once, are 
not at all,and so on. Of course we have 
only the extant works to go by, but uses 
and abstentions in them are often very 
significant. 

Those who have had occasion to con- 
sult the author’s index to Demosthenes 
will not feel much doubt as to the trust- 
worthiness of the present volume, though 
of course time and use are needed to 
contirm this expectation. In the case of 
one word only that I have looked up have 
I been disappointed. The article on Ago 
does not, IL think, show as it should 
whether Isocrates makes any use of the 
aorist é\efa and one or two other forms of 
tenses which the purer atticists were chary 
of employing. 

H. Ricwaxrps. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translated into 
English prose by Str Ricuarp C. 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek and 
Fellow of Trinity College in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1904. Pp. iv+376. 
5s. net. 

CommenpatIon of Sir Richard Jebb’s trans- 

lation of Sophocles is at this date altogether 

superfluous. cipew oreddvovs é\adpdv, and 
the reviewer has an easy task in recording 
with befitting acknowledgements that the 

separate issue of the text, noticed in C.2. 
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vol. xii. pp. 408 sqgq., has now been sup- 
plemented by a separate issue of the version. 
To many readers, especially to those of limited 
knowledge or leisure, the convenience of 
two such companion volumes is very great, 
and their wants are further considered in the 
useful introductions which put the reader 
in possession of the facts which he must 
know in order to follow with facility the 
course of the several plays. In a new 
edition perhaps an index of proper names 
might be added. It would take little trouble 
to compile and to the lay reader it would 
be a real help. 


Five Odes of Pindav, Rendered into English 
by W. R. Patoy, Ph.D. Aberdeen: the 
University Press, Limited, 1904. Pp. 43. 
[The Five Odes are Pythians I-IV. IX. 
Copies may be obtained from Messrs. 
Burnett and Reid, 12 Golden Square, 
Aberdeen. Price 2s, 6d. 

‘PINDARVM quisquis studet aemulari—’ 

But Dr. Paton in his réle of Icarus avoids 

at least one danger: he does not fly too 

near the sun. Some of the perils of the 

‘verter’, to give a fresh application to the 

name, he daringly avoids. It takes much 

insight and no little courage to render Zeis 

by ‘God’ (Pyth. i. 6). 

Thou dost quench the bolt eternal by the throne of 

God 

Lying ready, and; His eagle on the sceptre perched 

doth nod 

And slow relax and fold his vast extended wings. 

and by ‘angels’ (7b. 12) 

And angry angels listening by thy notes are won. 

Bat of these and other challenges to the 

letter in the cause of the spirit it may be 

said that the achievement justifies the 
means. Dr. Paton’s deviations are not how- 
ever always quite so easy to defend, e.g. in 

the rendering of iv. 103 

The strange man in the face 

Looked him, and answered back with courtly grace : 

‘Firstly, Iam the child of Chiron sage, 

For from the cave and his high tutelage 

Where milk of his stern daughters twain apace 
Tall Philyra and Chariclo— 
Did nourish me to grow. 

where the Greek is dvrpoe yap | zap 

XapixXois Kai Prvipas Kevtavpou pe Kovpar 

Opewav dyvai. Chariclo and Philyra were 

however the mother and wife of Chiron and 

tpepew is no synonym of @yralew. The 
force of dyvac is lost, for a touch of 

‘Caledonia stern and wild.’ Jason is indig- 

nantly scouting the imputation of a base and 

doubtful parentage which Pelias had levelled 
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at him in 98. ‘I was brought up,’ he says, 
‘in the bosom of an honest family, the foster 
brother of chaste and modest maidens.’ 

In a notice of so small a book both criti- 
cism and quotation must have strict limits 
assigned them, So I will end with a stanza 
from the first Pythian, which will give a 
fairer notion of Dr. Paton’s powers than 
much description. 

And through his heart is driven the cloud-capped 
pillar strong, 
Etna, to whose bosom cold the snow clings all the 
summer long. 
But from her holy burning core 
The springs of fire inviolate outpour. 
Slowly the dale descending 
The lurid smoke foresending 
Until the daylight’s ending 

The molten river winds down to the shore. 

But with the night, the flame, in red career 

Thundering, doth bear the boulders down into 

the deep 
And Hephaestus’ dragon spouteth his fire-fountains 
waked from sleep, 

A fearful thing to see, a wondrous tale to hear. 

It may assure the reader that here is a 
foretaste of Pindaric renderings that he 
should take up with eagerness and lay down 
with regret, 


The Latin text with 
Pp. iv+312. 
1905. 5s. 


The Works of Iorace. 
Conington’s Translation. 
London: Geo. Bell & Sons. 
net. 


In this legible, light and well bound little 
volume Horace is truly a pocket classic. 
The text is the ‘Corpus’ one of Dr. Gow, 
accommodated here and there to that 
translated by Conington. The lines are 
not numbered and the pieces are partially 
expurgated. These features are scarcely 
improvements on the ordinary practice. 
Expurgation is out of place in an edition 
not intended for schoolboys ; but if adopted 
it should be complete and the Latin through- 
out made to square with the translation. 
So if eg. Odes i. 21 and Satives i. 2, and 
8 are given, though left untranslated by 
Conington, we might as well have the rest 
entire together with the Epodes which are 
omitted in toto. 


A Primer of Phonetics. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition, revised. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. Pp. 119. 3s. 6d. 


TuE recently re-awakened interest in Latin 
Pronunciation may not unseasonably be 
directed to the revised edition of this Primer 
by the Oxford Reader in Phonetics. That 
those who desire to inform themselves or 
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others upon the pronunciation of any 
language living or dead should be acquainted 
with the rudiments of pbonetics is now 
regarded (and disregarded) as a truism. 
And Dr. Sweet did well to include in his 
book accounts, with specimens, of the pro- 
nunciation of Latin and Greek. These 
accounts are from want of space thrown 
into a dogmatic form for which the author 
apologises ; and this dogmatism is some- 
times, as in the case of Gr. € and oo, without 
solid foundation. Dr. Sweet has, in fact, tried 
to reconcile two aims which are ultimately 
incompatible — a rigidly scientific deter- 
mination and a convenient working rule. 
His words in the preface show this clearly 
enough. ‘As I consider it quite hopeless to 
attempt +o restore the intonation of any 
dead language, I have simply put stress- 
marks for the Latin and Greek tones.’ It 
should not be captious to observe that a more 
strictly scientific procedure would be to use 
neither stress-marks nor tone-marks, but 
some tertium quid. The stress-mark is any- 
how incorrect and misleading.! The ancient 
classical pronunciations may be outlined 
with certainty ; for such a sketch the points 
still in dispute are few and unimportant. 
But if it is sought to go beyond the region 
of approximations, to define for example 
which of several slight but distinct modifi- 
cations in the articulation of a given vowel 
or consonant was the one employed by the 
ancients, the attempt is foredoomed to 
failure. Dr. Sweet of course sees this 
clearly, And his account of the vowels in 
Latin and Greek is based on the original Bell- 
Sweet scheme of thirty-six vowels as given 
in his first edition, not on the expanded 
one of seventy-two which stands in his 
second. On the value of this, a standard 
book, for the inquirer who desires to com- 
prehend in detail the articulations of his 
own and other living tongues, it is unneces- 
sary to dwell. Anyone who has mastered 
it will be able to deal firmly with the pro- 
blems involved in the settlement of the 
ancient pronunciations and to appreciate 
and to correct Dr. Sweet’s dicta upon the 
ancient sounds. 


Cerberus, the Dog of Hades: the History 
of an Idea. By Maurice 
Chicago: the Open Court Publishing 
Company ; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
1 For the Greek accent I may now refer to my 

observations in the Classical Review for October, 

pp. 364 sqq., where the ancient statements on its 
varieties were shown to tally exactly with the 
details of Dr. Swect’s classification. 
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Triibner and Co. 1905, Pp. 41. With 
Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE distinguished Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in Johns Hop.- 
kins University would ‘draw the attention 
of those scholars, writers and publicists 
who have declared bankruptcy against the 
methods and results of Comparative Myth- 
ology to the present attempt to establish an 
Indo-European naturalistic myth.’ Speaking 
for myself I agree with Professor Bloom- 
field that the ‘slump’ in this mode of ex- 
plaining myths has gone too far; and I 
gladly take the opportunity of putting his 
theory of the origin of a legend that has 
always interested me before the readers of 
the Classical Review. The dog of Hades is 
properly double or two-headed. His dual 
personality he owes to his descent from the 
two dogs of Yama known from the Veda, 
the sun-dog Cabala (the ‘spotted’) and the 
moon-dog Cydma or Cydva (the ‘ black’), 
The two hell-hounds were developed ‘ from 
dual sun and moon coursing across the sky,’ 
the link in the conception being that ‘the 
dead journeying upward to heaven’ would 
be ‘interfered with by a coursing heaveuly 
body, the sun or moon, or both.’ These two 
dogs of Yama belong to the province of 
Indian mythology, and we can only say here 
that Professor Bloomfield produces a good 
deal of evidence for his contention (pp. 12 
sqq.). Of a Greek Cerberus with two heads 
there are, it is true, some traces in the 
remains of ancient art; but the prevailing 
Greek conception was that of a triple 
monster. Nor does Professor Bloomfield 
offer, or seemingly feel bound to offer, any 
explanation of the change from two to three, 
nor again does he refer, except in the most 
cursory way, to an essential feature of the 
Cerberus concept, its snaky character as 
evinced by the serpent’s heads, which in art 
and literature alike rose from the dog's 
necks and back. I have dealt with both 
these points in the preface to the English 
edition of Bréal’s Sémantique, pp. xvii-xxiv. 
On pp. 33, 34 Professor Bloomfield puts in 
a plea for the old identification of Cabala 
and KépBepos. Where the import of two 
names is clearly identical, it would seem al- 
lowable to attribute some discrepancy in 
the form to an imperfection in the linguistic 
record. But to invite comparative myth- 
ologists to disregard ‘a slight phonetic dif- 
ficulty’ is to invite cavalry into the plain. 
This attitude of Professor Bloomfield may 
do harm. 
J.P. P. 
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LYCAONIAN AND PHRYGIAN 
NOTES. 


(Continued from p. 370.) 


TIT.—KaBaLLA AND THE CASTLE OF 
DAKALIAS, 


In my paper Lykaonia, in Ocst. Jahresh. 
1904, p. 120, it is shown that Ibn Khor- 
dadhbeh mixes up in one route leading from 
Iconium to Constantinople at least two, 
probably three, different roads, leading 
northwards and westwards from Iconium. 
One of these roads begins with Wady 
Dhimiry and the Fortress of Dakalias. I 
argued that this must be the road direct by 
Tchigil to Philomelium; and as I had 
assigned Tchigil as the site of the castle of 
Kaballa, I suggested that the Arab Dakalias 
was the Byzantine Kaballa. After that 
paper was written, we climbed the steep 
conical peak called by the Turks Takali 
Dagh, and by the Greeks, the Hill of St. 
Philip: it lies about seven or eight miles 
N.W. of Konia overhanging the road to 
Tchigil. On the summit (1900 ft. above 
Konia, 5300 ft. above sea-level) is a strong 
Byzantine castle (which Hamilton, the 
prince of travellers in Anatolia, as I have 
often called him, visited, though I had not 
observed this, fancying for a time that we 
had made a discovery). Evidently the 
Takali of the Turks is the Dakalias of the 
Arab Geographer. As to Kaballa, either 
it must be distinguished from Dakalias and 
supposed to be at Tchigil (as I have placed 
it) or it must be identified with Dakalias 
and Takali. The latter is perhaps more 
probable. At all events the identification 
with the poor modern village Kavak (sug- 
gested by Dr. Sarre and approved by Mr. 
J. G. C. Anderson) cannot be sustained. 

Wady Dhimary presumably is the narrow 
glen leading from Konia to the modern 
village Serai on the lower flanks of Takali 
Dagh. 


IV.—Cotonta 


I have more than once pointed out the 
error into which Marquardt Rém. Staats- 
verw. p. 364, has fallen, when he says that 
Iconium was madea Colonia by the Emperor 
Claudius, and named Claudia. The evidence 
is so conclusive against this view, that it 
seemed unnecessary to do more than point 
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out its erroneousness. 


Yet the error is 
repeated not merely by older writers like 
M. Perrot in his de Galatia Prov. Rom. 
p. 144, but also quite recently by Prof. 
Kornemann in Pauly-Wissowa, Peal-Hney- 
clop. iv. 551, and by several editors of the 
Acts and the Epistle to the Galatians; and 
Prof. Zahn in his valuable Kommentar on 
Galatians published last year, p. 13, has 
devoted some space to chaimpioning the 
mistake and controverting my too brief 
statement. It is therefore necessary to 
discuss the point more fully. 

Professor Zahn apparently trusts most 
to the argument from authority: what 
Marquardt and Kornemann say may be 
accepted as correct, until refuted by 
better arguments than I have brought for- 
ward. Numismatists, however, agree with 
me, and regard it as self-evident that 
Colonia Aelia Hadriana Augusta Iconiensis 
was founded by Hadrian. If I refrained 
from collecting reasons, it was through a 
desire for brevity: the amount of time 
that may be spent in discussing such points, 
where the evidence is conclusive, and only 
insufficient study permits doubt, is posi- 
tively appalling. Every little detail about 
the unfortunate Provincia Galatia has been 
contested during the last ten or twelve 
years with the tenacity of despair. Many 
statements which seemed too plain to need 
reasons have been controverted until it was 
unavoidable to prove them elaborately. 

The facts are as follows: 

(a) Like Laodiceia and Derbe in the same 
region, Iconium was honoured with a new 
name Claudiconium by Claudius : this meant 
that they were still Hellenic cities with 
Boule and Demos, not Roman Colonies. 
The event took place in the early part of 
Claudius’s reign, for all the known coins 
struck under Claudius use the name Clau- 
diconium. It probably implied admission 
to a higher class of rights; but on this no 
evidence exists. The very name Claudi- 
conium is out of keeping with colonial 
nomenclature, and marks a Greek city: so 
Claudiopolis, a Greek city, was afterwards 
made by Domitian a Colonia. 

(6) In the beginning of Nero’s reign the 
Claudiconian Demos honoured a Procurator 
by a Greek inscription (C./.G. 3991). Had 
Iconium been a Colony, the inscription 
would have been in Latin, and expressed in 
the name of the Colonia, not of the Demos 
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(cp. Sterrett Wolfe Expedition no, 352, 
C.L.L. iii. 6786). This inscription is a con- 
clusive proof that Claudiconium was not a 
Colonia under Nero. Yet it is quoted by 
Zahn and Marquardt as a proof that 
Claudiconium was a Colonia. 

(c) All the coins of Claudiconium struck 
under Claudius and later Emperors to 
Hadrian, c. A.D. 130, are Greek city coins. 
The earliest colonial coins known are some 
rare coins struck at the end of Hadrian’s 
reign: then under Pius and later Emperors 
the colonial coins continue : all are expressed 
in Latin. The public inscriptions of Iconium 
were expressed in Latin from the foundation 
of the Colonia about 130: previously they 
were in Greek, except in rare examples 
under Augustus when the Romanizing spirit 
was strong. 

(d) When Claudiconium became a Colonia 
it disused the epithet and returned to the 
simple name Iconium. No colonial coin 
bears the name Claudiconium: all give the 
name Colonia Iconiensium. Inscriptions 
agree in following this rule, with the rarest 
exceptions. I know only one inscription in 
which the Colonia is called Claudiconium 
(published by Mr. Cronin in J.H.S, 1902, 
p. 123); and it is a dedication by a private 
citizen, not a State document. The name 
Claudia Iconium (implying Colonia) is never 
used, except by Marquardt and those who 
borrow it from him: it is a modern 
invention, 

(e) The final proof is contained in an 
inscription discovered this year: one of my 
Iconian servants sent me a copy of it last 
January, and I copied it in May from 
the stone. The German Consul in Konia 
also copied it and sent an impression (which 
I helped -him to make) to Dr. Wiegand in 
Constantinople. As Dr. Wiegand will 
publish it with a proper commentary, I 
shall here merely give the transcription to 
illustrate the point now under discussion, 
leaving to him the task of illustrating the 
many points of interest, which it presents. 

6.(R. 1905.) M(areo) Ulpio Pomponio 
Superst[i]ti, principi Col(oniae) n(ostrae), 
M(arci) Ulpi Pomp(oni) Valentis sac(erdotis) 
Aug(usti) fae(ti) filio, sac(erdoti) Aug(usti) 
fact(o), Duumvir(o) primo Col(oniae), Iren- 
arch(ae), Sebastopbant(ae) [munific]entis- 
simo or [civi piJentissimo or — 

We have here an inscription either on 
the grave or the pedestal of a statue of the 
first Duumvir of the Colonia. The date of 
the inscription is fixed by the names, The 
Duumvir and his father are both named 
after the Emperor Trajan; and therefore 


we are carried down to a time well on in 
the second century. Probably the father 
received Roman citizenship under Trajan, 
and took his praenomen and nomen accord- 
ingly ; but the names would be hereditary 
in the family, and even M. Ulpius Pom- 
ponius Valens might conceivably be the son 
of an earlier M. Ulpius. At least we are 
forced down near the end of the reign of 
Hadrian, before the son of a man named 
M. Ulpius could be old enough to be 
appointed Duumvir of a Roman Colonia in 
the first year of its foundation. 

The foundation of Colonia Iconium 
probably stood in some relation to the insti- 
tution of a new Province, the Three Epar- 
chiae. On a consideration of the known 
facts (which have often been collected), the 
following sketch of events may be regarded 
as probable, and even approximating to 
certainty. Hadrian during his eastern 
journey of 130 4.p. resolved on a reorganiza- 
tion of south-eastern Asia Minor. His plan 
included the formation of a great Province, 
known afterwards as the Tres Eparchiae, 
Cilicia-Isauria-Lycaonia. The Greek term, 
which was officially used, shows that he 
intended to have more respect to native 
national feeling than the earlier Imperial 
policy had shown. The great Provinces, 
Asia and Galatia, had been formed entirely 
regardless of national unity and the lines 
of separation between different nations: 
the intention evidently was to substitute 
the Roman unity for any other unifying 
idea; and the nations were deliberately 
broken up and assigned to separate govern- 
ments (e.g. Phrygia Asiana and Phrygia 
Galatica, Pontus Galaticus and Pontus 
Polemoniacus, Lycaonia Galatica and 
Lycaonia Antiochiana), while diverse 
nations were conjoined in one Province 
(Caria, Lydia, Aeolis, [onia, Mysia, Phrygia 
in Provincia Asia ; Phrygia Galatica, Pontus 
Galaticus, Lycaonia Galatica, Paphlagonia, 
with the three tribes of the Galatians, in 
Provincia Galatia). That policy had broken 
down; Hadrian became convinced that 
national distinctions and feelings must be 
respected ; he was not, indeed prepared to 
re-organize the entire East, but he made 
some changes in this direction. 

This new Province seems to have been 
created about the end of his reign ; and one 
of the first governors was perhaps P. 
Pactumeius Clemens, a.p. 138, who was 
legatus in Cilicia in that year and was made 
consul suffectus without returning to Rome 

1 He was certainly not a libertus : the cognomina 
disprove that idea. 
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or giving up his Province. Perhaps the 
consulate was bestowed on him concurrently 
with the attachment of Cilicia to the three 
Eparchiae, for subsequent governors were 
regularly of consular rank. While this 
view still seems highly probable, I am not 
blind to a difficulty, which I have stated in 
Ocesterr. Jahreshefte, 1904, Bb. 71, but which 
appears likely to yield to better knowledge 
in the future. 

The Koinon of the Lycaones was created 
probably at the same time, in order to foster 
the national unity. The new Province was 
not intended to merge the three nations in 
one. It was professedly and ostensibly a 
conjoining of three distinct Eparchiae under 
a single administrative head ; but Lycaonian 
cities were united in a Koinon or provincial 
association, and began by degrees to strike 
coins of their own to mark their higher 
dignity in the Imperial system.! The cities 
of the Koinon were Laranda, Ilistra, Derbe. 
Barata, Hyde, Savatra, Dalisandos ; to these 
(known by their coins mentioning the 
Koinon) may be added with comparative 
certainty Cana or Kanna, and _ perhaps 
Vasada ; but Perta and the northern cities 
were probably left to the Province Galatia, 
along with Laodiceia, Iconium, and Lystra.? 


V.—Icontum oF ProvincrA GALATIA. 


M. Imhoof-Blumer holds that Iconium, 
Parlais, and Claudio-Laodiceia were cities 
of the Lycaonian Koinon: and [ must 
therefore state the reasons which show that 
Iconium remained a part of Provincia 
Galatia.2 (1) It is pointed out in my //istor. 
Geogr. of As. M. p. 333 that the Acta S. 
Eustochii (Acta Sanct. 23 June, p. 402) 
proves Lystra (and a fortiori Iconium) to have 
been under the Roman governor of Galatia 
as late as the time of Diocletian. (2) Further, 
a glance at a map with the bounds of 
Provincia Asia marked on it shows that the 


1 Among the cities which boast their participation 
in the Koinon only Savatra has left coins of the 
time of Pius; several cities began to coin under 
Marcus, but some only in the third century (so far 
as known). Cana (or Kanna) has not left any coins, 
but was certainly one of the Koinon cities, and 
probably its coinage may yet be discovered among 
the incerta of Museums or by new purchases. 

* Isaura Palaia must have been part of Isauria, as 
defined about a.p. 130-5. 

3 Laodiceia must, of course, go with Iconium, as 
part of Galatia. Parlais is not so certain: if 
Ptolemy be right when he puts both Misthia and 
Vasada in Galatia (the latter might seem doubtful, 
Were it not confirmed by Acta 5S. Eustochii, see 
Histor. Geogr. p. 338), Parlais also must have been 
in Galatia. On the position see Pisidia § 18, 
Annual Br. Sch. Athens 1902-3 pp. 261 ff. 

NO. CLXXII. VOL. XIX. 


district of Pisidian Antioch and Apollonia 
would be entirely separate from Provincia 
Galatia, if Iconium were included in the 
Tres Eparchiae. Now, as is shown in § ix, 
the district of Antioch and Apollonia 
belonged to Prov. Galatia throughout the 
second and third centuries. (3) Finally, an 
inscription which I copied in 1904 and 
again, without any variation, in 1905 proves 
that the Iconian territory belonged to 
Galatia in a.p. 198. No one who has seen 
the country thoroughly can doubt that the 
Iconian territory extended on the N.E. 
right up to the long ridge of Boz-Dagh, 
which divided it from Savatra on the 
N.E. Now at the south end of the pass 
leading across Boz-Dagh from Iconium to 
Archelais (Ak-Serai) and Caesareia stands 
an old Khan called by Prof. Sterrett * Dibi- 
Delik-Khan, and by my informants Kutu- 
Delik-Khan. M. Georges Cousin, who 
visited it in 1898, calls it Djindjirli-Khan ; 
but this is a mistake. I was assured by 
many informants in 1901, 1904, and 1905, 
that the name Sindjirli- (or Zendjirli-) is 
applied to another ruined Khan, two or 
three hours nearer Konia.° Prof. Sterrett’s 
experience in 1884 agrees with mine. He 
visited both Khans, and copied inscriptions 
at Sindjirli. I visited Sindjirli in 1901, 
and copied inscriptions (one being no. 
254 of Sterrett), At Kutu-Delik-Khan 
I copied the same inscriptions which M. 
Cousin attributes to Sindjirli-Khan. The 
Khan lies in the plain, just before the 
gentle ascent to the pass begins : about 300 
yards east of it a poor new Khan was built 
between 1901 and 1904, called Ak-Bash. 

7. (R. 1904, 1905.) This inscription is 
engraved in rather rude letters®; and the 
Latin forms are sometimes misrepresented. 
The composer of the epitaph knew Latin 


4 See his Lpigraphic Journey pp. 226-7. 

5 Kyros le Jeune en Asie Mineure p. 401 ff. The 
real Khan Zindjirli (Djindjirli) is the one which M. 
Cousin passed (p. 403) at 8 p.m., about 4 hrs. after 
leaving Kutu-Delik-Khan ; see Cronin in J.H.S. 
1902 p. 368. M. Cousin’s march from Kutu-Delik 
to Konia was performed on foot, a remarkable feat of 
endurance. His times everywhere are slow ; probably 
his hour means usually about 24 to 3 miles (here 24 
or less). Kutu-Delik-Khan was destroyed in great 
part between 1898, when M. Cousin saw it, and 
1904, when we examined it. His first inscription is 
now built into the kitchen fire-place at Ak-Bash- 
Khan and the letters are mostly destroyed. He 
suggests that here stood the city Amandra; but 
Amandra was the old name of Iconium itself (ac- 
cording to Malalas p. 36). A village of the Iconian 
territory stood here: probably Salarama (J. 
1902 p. 368: Expositor 1905 Oct.). 

§ It is impossible to render the character of these 
badly formed letters by types. 
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badly, and used wrong abbreviations of 


some names ; and the copy which he gave 
to the engraver was again misrepresented 


EUEPIUSPE TIN 
UGARABA IABPAR 
THICUSMAXI PONT 
IPEX MAXIMUSTRIBU 
5  ICIAPOTESTATISUL IMP 
ICOSPRPRPROCOSET 
IMPCAEMARAURANTO 
NIAUGCONSPARTHIC 
MAXPE TITUERUMPER 
10 TRABONEMLE 
UCPRPRMILEMPASS 
W 


The errors in this text are numerous. 
Some are probably due to the Greek engraver, 
ignorant of Latin—these are the omission of 
RUS before PIUS in 1, PEX in 4, omis- 
sion of E before P in 5, omission of II after 
COS in 6, A for N in 8, P for R and M 
for NT in 9,1 EM for LIA in 11: also the 
crowding of Milia Passuum into the same 
line with the title of the governor. But 
others are due to the ignorance of Latin 
usage of a badly educated official—the bad 
contractions in 3 (MAXI), 6 (PRPR), 
7 (CAE and MAP), 8 (CONS), the giving 
of Caracalla the title of Consul in 198 (he 
was Cos. for the first time in 202) and the 
omission of TRIB. POT. The title Cons(ul) 
might be explained by the statement in 
Hist. Aug. Sev. 16, 8, that when he assumed 
the toga virilis in Syria in A.D. 198 and was 
designated Consul, he at once entered on 
office : an erroneous impression may have 
spread as far as Iconium, and there may 
perhaps have been some foundation for it. 
The Fasti mention his consulship for the 
first time with his father in 202. But a 
different explanation is more probable. We 
notice that Geta is omitted in this inscrip- 
tion, whereas in the numerous Cappadocian 
milliaria of 198, Geta is regularly mentioned. 
I think that the name of Geta was erased 
and CONSPARTHICMAX substituted for it.” 

The use of the title Parthicus Maximus 
and Imp. xi. for the Emperor Severus so 
early as 198, is denied by Professor Cagnat 

1 | verified this point carefully. The text is quite 
certain. M. Cousin agrees. 


2M. Cousin correctly indicates this in his copy, 
but does not draw the right inference. 


by the latter, who was accustomed to Greek 
inscriptions, and knew no Latin. Published 
unintelligibly by M. Cousin Joc. cit. 


[Imp. Caes. L. Septimius] 
SJeve(rus) Pius Pe[r]tin(ax) 
Ajug. Arab, Adiab, Par- 
thicus Maxi., Pont- 

ipex Maximus, Tribu- 

njicia Potestatis v1, Imp. 

x]1, Cos., P(ate)r P(at)r(iae), Procos., et 
Imp. Cae, Mar. Aur. Anto- 
ni[n]us, Cons., Parthic. 

Max. [r]e[s]titueru[nt] per 

C. Atticium S]trabonem le- 

g. [A]ug. pr(o)pr., mile[a] pass. 


Cours d’Lpigr. Lat. p. 195, but is proved by 
many examples in Cappadocia and Galatia 
Provv. 

At the south end of the pass, where this 
stone was found, there was certainly a 
village of the Iconian territory. The 
governor is known from other sources, the 
most complete being a milestone of 
Suwerek (Psebila Lycaoniae), copied by my 
companion Prof. T, Callander in 1904 (and 
by me in 1905). It proves that C. 
Atticius Strabo was governor of Galatia; 
and his name on a milestone in Iconian 
territory shows that Iconium was in that 
Province. 

The separation of Iconium from Lyca- 
onia was not a violation of Hadrian’s 
desire to respect nationality. On the con- 
trary Iconium was a Phrygian city by race 
and probably by language (as spoken by 
the poorer and uneducated people) : Xeno- 
phon calls it ‘the last city of Phrygia,’ 
the writer of the Acts xiv. 6, distinguishes 
it from Lycaonia, in 163 a.p. Hierax 
spoke of himself as torn away from 
Iconium of Phrygia (Acta Justini 3), 
Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea Capp., 
attended a council held at Iconium of 
Phrygia in 232 a.p., and Pliny mentions 
Conium among the oppida celeberrima of 
Phrygia. 


VI.—Zevus EvrypamMeEnos. 


8. (R. 1887.) At Genj-Ali (ie. Young- 
man Ali, a name often misrepresented by 
modern travellers as Yenidjé), on the 
N.W. corner of the Limnai. 
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Aip. Mevvéas Tiwobéov Napagirnvos 

Tpodipln 

mpwtavdros Ards Lares. 

It was usual that the wife of the priest 
should be the leading female official in the 
service of the god: a married pair were 
regularly archiereus and archiereia: so 
here Trophime was the leading flute-player. 
The mention of the flute shows that the 
god was not the Hellenic Zeus, but a 
Phrygian deity, an outwardly Grecized 
form of the great god of this district, 
Men Askaénos, on whom see § vii. In 
form Evpvdaunves looks like a local epithet, 
Zeus of Eurydama ; but more probably this 
is mere external appearance, and the word 
is really a compound name, the second part 
being the name of Men, and the first being 
some Phrygian word. This compound 
name is so Grecized as to suggest the mean- 
ing ‘ widely conquering’; but that is only 
a false appearance.! The form Ovpvdaunves 
in l. 3 is probably a real variant, nearer 
the original Phrygian compound name of 
Men, and not a mere error of engraver. 
The name EvpvBadwéos, applied to Diony- 
sos, suits a derivation from eipvs, for Badyv 
in Phrygian meant ‘king,’ and _ the 
Thracians called Dionysos Badw. See Mr. 
Anderson in J.H.S. 1898 p. 96, where he 
publishes a fragment of three words men- 
tioning Zeus Eurydamenos. The same 
deity occurs in § viii, no. 10, and in 
Sterrett Wolfe Expedition no. 589, where 
igpeds Atos must be restored. 

The form {Gres is noteworthy. 


ETIIMAPKOYQIAEINO 
lIEPEOCKTICTOYKAPBO 
KWMHTOYKA//KTICAN 
AINEIAAOCTIPAT 

5 MATEYT//CIEPEOC KA 
AHMOCKAPBOKWMH 
WN 


Some part of the verb xrifw, which I 
cannot restore, was used at the end of 3. I 
marked the letters there as being all hope- 
lessly uncertain ; and noted that AOC in 4 
might equally well be read ACE. 

Karbokome, already known (see § viii), 
is now proved to be near the N.E. end of 
the Limnai, and to have formed part of an 
estate administered by a zpaypatevtys (a 
Greek rendering of the Roman term nego- 


1 The termination does not permit such a meaning. 


Genj-Ali is probably a Turkish modifica- 
tion of the ancient Banboule, revealed by a 
Christian inscription of Tymandos (Sterrett 
Wolfe Exp, no. 564, recopied by me in 1905) : 
my copy gives the first line complete 


KadXc- 

wv los éxoinaa K- 

In the rest it generally confirms Professor 
Sterrett. The end is pytpos Adp. Kupias 
Mwpoddpuvov BavBovdnvis. But, when he 
quotes his no. 504 to illustrate the other 
ethnic ’A]xevynvoi, it must be pointed out 
that ’Axeva there is probably a personal not 
alocal name: restore éfovocia gore 
*Axevg, ‘Akenas shall have the privilege of 
the burial-place.’ 

I thought that the ethnic here was 
probably Kevyvod: there seemed no space 
for a lost A. The very suspicious name 
KAEAHNO gap C? may be an engraver’s 


error for KENHNOC (St. 375, 17). 


VII.—Tue Impertat Estates Rounp 
ANTIOCH, 


9. (R. 1905.) On a pedestal, 5 ft. 4 in. 
high, 2 ft. 14 in. broad, in an old cemetery, 
north of the road, near the N.E. end 
of the Limnai (Egerdir and Hoiran double 
lakes). The letters are worn and hardly 
legible: O and C and €, K and IC, A, A 
and A being hardly distinguishable. The 
reading, though partly doubtful, is certain 
in the most important points, 


éxt Mapxov v 
iepéos xtictov KapBo- 
KWPNTOV 

kat NetXos mpay- 
parevt[7|s [y]epeds xa[t 
Sjpos KapBoxwpy|{r- 


Ov. 
tiator or actor*), a slave manager of the 


2 The gap is due to the double column arrange- 
ment, which causes several difficulties in interpreta- 
tion. My reading confirms St. except that I read 


C for €. 

3.On the Ormelian estates (called Hadriana), the 
mpayuarevral are often mentioned: in Histor. 
Geogr. p. 173 and Cities and Bish. of Phr. i. p. 281, 
I have given negotiator as the proper equivalent. 
Professor Pelham (footnote Cit. and Bish. loc. cit.) 
and Dr. Schulten Rim. Mitth. 1898, p. 225, prefer 
actor. Professor O. Hirschfeld, I think, has ap- 
proved of negotiator, but I cannot find the reference. 
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financial interests of his master, the owner 
of the estate. Karbokome, therefore, was 
a village on the estate of a Roman, and in 
all probability of the Emperor. Looking 
at the situation, we cannot doubt that this 
village was situated on ground which 
formerly had belonged to the Temple of 
Men Askaénos at Pisidian Antioch (Strabo 
p. 577). The priesthood was abolished at 
the death of Amyntas, by the Roman 
envoys who were sent to take possession of 
his whole kingdom, which Augustus made 
ap Imperial province. Augustus seems to 
have claimed the property of Amyntas as 
his inheritance: Strabo p. 577, calls it 
xAnpovopia, and slaves of Amyntas passed into 
the Imperial household and were there called 
Amyntiani. Probably the words of Strabo 
do not mean that there ceased to be a priest 
of Men at Antioch ; but only that he was 
no longer governor of the vast estates of the 
god! It is pretty certain that these 
estates included most of the land from the 
north coast of the Limnai round to the east 
coast of lake Karalis (Bey-Sheher-Lake).* 
Probably even part of the valley of Apol- 
lonia, west of the Limnai was included in the 
god’s property; and he was called Zeus 
Eurydamenos, § vi. Tymandos or Talbonda 
was granted the rights of a city by some 
Emperor about 300-400 Bc. (C.LZ. iii. 
6866): previously it had been only part of 
the Imperial estates. 

The Greek kings probably took possession 
in whole or in part of those great estates,’ 
and founded Apollonia and Antioch by 
granting to the settlers whom they planted 
there some of the god’s land. Similarly, in 
all probability, Augustus gave to his coloni 
at Antiochia and at Parlais (ie. Bey- 
Sheher *) part of the Imperial estates: just 
as, beyond doubt, he gave to the coloni at 
Olbasa part of the Ormelian temple 
property, which became also Imperial 
estates (Cities and Bish. of Phrygia i. 
chapter vii). There was doubtless certain 
property the income of which was pledged 
for the support of the temple of Men (on 
the system called avitum or avitum et 
patritum®) under superintendence of the 
Curator Arcae Sanctuariae. What remained 

1 See my Histor. Commentary on Galatians p. 211. 

2 See Pisidia and the Lycaonian Frontier in the 
Annual Brit. Sch. Ath. 1902-3 pp. 248 f., 253 f. 

3 Histor. Commentary on Gal. p. 211, Cities and 
Bish. of Phrygia i. pp. 10 f. 

4 Annual Br. Sch, Athens 1902-3, pp. 261 f. 

5 C.LL. x. 5853, Mommsen Hermes xii p. 123: 
described in my paper on the ‘ Permanent Attach- 
ment of Religious Veneration to Sites in Asia Minor,’ 
in Proceedings of the Oriental Congress in London 
1892, pp. 390 f. 


of the ancient property of the god after 
deducting the colonial land was the group 
of estates, revealed in the present inscription 
and the whole group of inscriptions found 
on them, which we proceed to describe. 

Other traces of the character of this vast 
region as Imperial estates can be detected. 
No coins were struck by any city in that 
huge and fertile region except Apollonia, 
Antioch and Parlais: only when we yo 
eastward into the mountain territory of the 
Orondeis, do we find coins of Pappa-Tiberi- 
polis. The failure of coinage seems inex- 
plicable, except on the supposition that the 
country was Imperial property, on which no 
free self-governing city could exist. Again, 
the term has been restored ® in an 
inscription of the district, § viii, and is 
found in the valley of Oinia (Oinan) across 
the hills north of Karbokome (Sarre Reise 
in Kleinasien, p. 174, no. 7). Such pucOwrai 
were a feature of the administration of the 
Imperial estates (see Rostowzew Gesch. d. 
Staatspacht in d. rim. Kaiserzeit, Philoloyus 
Suppl. ix. pp. 332-510). They were free 
inhabitants of the district, as a rule. The 
inscriptions on the Ormelian estates are 
regularly dated by the picOwrai, as is one of 
the inscriptions on these Antiochian estates 
(§ viii: R.I.). 

Moreover, three inscriptions on the 
estates are dedications on behalf of the 
Emperor and his household, a characteristic 
class of documents on such estates (see § i 
and § viii); and the whole series, § viii, 
is very similar to the inscriptions on the 
Ormelian estates. 

Further, the form of local government by 
évaypape’s’ and BpaBevrai is characteristic 
of the estates, where the organization was 
always Anatolian and devoid of the free, 
self-governing tone of the Greek polis. 
BpaBevrai are known as officials who 
managed the business affairs of a synodos 
or koinon, i.e.a private society for religious 
purposes. They seem to have both managed 
the finance and arranged the festivals of 
the society. The Kaisariastai in an inscrip- 
tion found between Sardis and Cassaba had 
such Bpafevrai,s and were probably the 
population of an Imperial estate, united in a 
religious society similar to that of the Xenoi 
Tekmoreioi, § viii. 

® In Histor, Geogr. p. 410 I restored [mpayuarev]- 
tov instead of [usc @w]rod (which also ought to have 
given the clue to the Imperial estates), but the 
former restoration requires a slave or freedman of 
the Emperor, whereas [u:c@w]rod suits the name of 
the free citizen which follows. 

7 See § viii, opening of R. I. 

8 Buresch aus Lydien pp. 10, 41, 130. 
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The BpaBevrai were sometimes annually 
appointed. Brabeutai seem to be annual 
officials of a city or village in an inscription 
of (probably) Tyanollos in the Hermus 
valley, and in another from Hierocaesareia 
in'the same valley.! It is therefore probable 
that they were officials who belonged to a 
non-Hellenic system. They are hardly 
found in any place where Hellenic institu- 
tions are likely to have taken root. 

It belonged to the non-Hellenic character 
of the estates that there was little educa- 
tion among the people, and a marked devo- 
tion to the ancient local religion (Zeus 
Sabazios on the Ormelian estates, Men and 
Artemis on the Antiochian). 


ViII.—Inscriptions oF THE XENOI 
TEKMOREIOI. 


On the Antiochian Imperial estates, de- 
scribed in § vii, a series of remarkable 


inscriptions have been found, religious dedi- 
cations to Artemis and the Emperors, with 
long lists of names and contributions, very 
similar in character to the group of inscrip- 
tions found on the Ormelian estates (Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phr. i. ch. ix.). All are 
coarsely and rudely engraved, in irregular 
lines, letters varying in size, spacing irregu- 
lar, with many errors of the engraver ; ani 
composition and grammar also are bad, 
genitives and nominatives freely used in 
agreement with one another, etc. The first 
discovered, also the longest and most im- 
portant (as being recoverable with practical 
completeness), was published by me in 
J.H.S. 1883, pp. 23 ff.: it will be quoted in 
the following notes as R. I, 

The following are now added to the 
series. No. 10 explains the nature of the 
whole series, and thus reveals to us a new 
page of Imperial history, unexpected in its 
character and of wide-reaching importance. 


10, (R. 1905.) At Gondane (ancient Tavfanvds) : quoted below as R, ILI. 


Zuvva 


kai Aip. "Imevos Of ikox 
’Ade€avdpov [© vos 


Aip. @c]|ddwpos B’ Suvvadeis oixav 


év ’A dovros Woe’ 
Aip.| Aovxcos 'atov Sayounves (dyv.) 
Aip.—]s ‘Eppogévov (dyv.) 
Aip. Suvvadeds of 
10 elv dovtos (dnv.) 
“Iuav| Mevvéov ( (dyv.) xpa’ 
Aip. Ac Maviou ciepets Avs 
Eipvd japnvod (dyv.) xxe’ 
Aip. KAav Magipou (dyv.) xxe 
15 Aip. AcjoxAis “Avépwvos (dyv.) 
Aip. Kapux tos Svvvadeds 
oixav] ev “AaotiBia dovros (dnv.) 
Etvoros Twrwvarns (dyv.) pva’ 


Aip.— 


s Anpntpiov Mapouavos (dyv. 


20 Atp.—|s Oidpov Kovédovfuarns (dnv.) prc’ 
Aip. Maw }éas Sexrovpaver's (dyv.) pre 
Ap. ’Ovnoipov KapBol x Joparas ( (Syv.) pda’ 
Aip. Ovid Mevvéov Mavdpnves (dyv.) pra’ 
Aip. Zur Mevveov (dnv.) pra’ 


bo 


Aip. 


Aip. ’Apté]|uwv Avgdavovros KeAvvudrys (Syv.) bre’ 
oxos Maxe[ddvjos (Syv.) pre’ 


(376 end.) 


Aip. [Ady (Syv.) gue 
Aip. —]vépos ’Avduqvos (dnv.) voe’ 
Aip. !|s “Imevos [laren (dnv.) vAa 
30 Aip. —|s (Syv.) v 
Aip. ’Adexxds Mevednpolv] Kr[]uerqvds (dyv.) 


1 Buresch p. 189, Fontrier in Sm. Mous. no. px¢. 
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Aip. Taios Mevavip[ov Ie ]oxeruarys 

Aip. Aovktos Aovkiov Tifnvis texpopevoras bis (dnv.) ta’ 
35 Mdpxov Tartenvds (Syv.) oz[a’ 

Aip. ’Amzas \YO 

Aip. Myjvarros Kepactavos (dnv.) vv’ 

Aip. ’Aazas Opéorov Kruevnvos 
40 Aip. ’Ovncipov vv’ 
Aip. Zwtixds KevaBopta- 
Aip. tas va’ 

Kavdpiavod 


2 Part of N follows O| in my copy, but may be a mistake for part of K, 
10 CICAB also possible: O1T or OT all possible. 


11. (R. 1886.) At Saghir: ancient Sagoue: quoted below as R. IV. (e: 

wi 

BpaBevrav R. 

kat Aidp. | my 

Zwrixo[d Kwxovra Suvvadéws act 

(375, 10) oixotvro|s év ea 

Tiros PAaol Suvvadeds git 

év Aaov«| (dyv.) Mevvel- te 

5 as Yworparo[v 

AipyAuos en Mn- 

v eve 

(376, 34) Aip. ’Amzas B’ Aadvotpeds rea 

(375, 9) Aip. Swxparys Swxparovs Kovoea- 

10 vos 6 kat Suvvad[evs (Synv.) —. list 

Aip. ent 

il Tlarias Tek 
Mé6pys Aaya Mal padderevs??! (dyv.) ser 

(375, 8) Aip. (PApivrov ex} 

der 
| in| 

i i) 12. (R. 1886.) At Gondane in cemetery on bomos: broken to right: much defaced. ae 

e 
Quoted as R.V. 

ZENOITEKMOP Eévor Texpop[ ior 

TONBWMONC tov Bwpov and 

! KTWN WN é]x [Bea und 

PTEMI ITE ’A TAL 

| WTIKOCMANA Zwtixds * ject 

AAHCCYNIAAC adys oiv ade Ada (pois whi 
ZINMOCHAICAAIW 1 

lent 

My copy of R.I. was made on a day of Sterrett copied R.I. and a number of other App 

heavy rain and bad light, and the time at inscriptions of this group in 1885, all unfor- vib 

my disposal was too short for a text so long tunately mutilated ; and published them in ay 

and difficult. In the second half I had to his Wolfe Expedition, 1888, pp. 226-273. vl 

omit many of the personal names and devote He added a large number of the personal nexi 

my attention to the geographical names, names in the second half of R.I. (no. 366 - 

as being more important. My friend Prof. in his book), and gave several geographical 1886 


1 Mayourrnvds? Mavipnvds ? Mapoiards ? Perhaps read Mdv[ov ’AckAnm]ddns Zur[v]adevs. bya 
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names rightly, which I had misapprehended ; 
but he made one serious mistake, which 
blocked further progress in interpretation. 
The top of the inscription, with the state- 
ment of its purpose, is broken. In R.I. the 
parts were rightly put together side by side ; 
but in St. 366 the smaller fragment is 
printed as if it came on the top of the other, 
and thus halves of the same lines are 
printed as two lines separated from one 
another by intermediate lines. This unfor- 
tunate mistake seriously impaired the value 
of St. 366, which would otherwise have been 
a great improvement on R.I. From the two 
nearly every word can be recovered. 

In 1886 I revised all the inscriptions 
(except no. 379, which I could not find) 
with Prof. Sterrett’s copies of all except 
R.I. in my hand, and sent him a list of all 
my additions ! and corrections. In his book 
accordingly, he mentions in the heading of 
each inscription that it was verified by me, 
giving the impression that I agreed in the 
text. This was not so: he rarely states the 
corrections which I had made in comparing his 
copy with the stone ;? at my request, how- 
ever, he placed a partial list of my divergent 
readings in the Appendix to his book. 

Several inscriptions found along with the 
lists revealed the name by which the persons 
enumerated in the lists were designated, Zévor 
Texuopeto ;* but the character of the whole 
series remained an enigma. Prof. Sterrett 
explained Tekmoreioi as a local epithet, 
derived from a place Tekmoreion, which he 
in licated on his map. 

In my Histor. Geogr. p. 410 I republished 
the preamble of R.I., restoring [Zévor Texpo]- 
pecon * and making other additions ; but there 
still remained a considerable gap, mostly 
due to the fact that the nature of the lists 
and the character of the Xenoi were still 
undetermined. That Texpopeto. was not a 
topographical epithet I felt certain ; but its 
meaning was obscure. I advanced the con- 
jecture that the Tekmoreioi were the Xenoi 
who used the sign (réxpwp), adding ‘the 

1 He omits by a slip to state that I recopied no. 
369, 370 ; but mentions this in his Appendix p. 430. 
Among my additions was no. 371 (which is equiva- 
lent to K. II), also the small fragments nos. 383, 384. 

2 Owing to a mistake which he explains in his 
Appendix, p. 428. 

3 The name occurs in R. I[=St. 871, and in St. 
369 f., 372, also in R.V. avove. I formerly accented 
on the supposition that e: was a mere variety for ce: 
now I think it was intended and marks the con- 
nexion with rexuopevo. 

4 Both R. I. and St. 366 had read PEION: in 
1886 I saw that N was a mistake of copyists, caused 


by a fault in the stone: PE/Ol1 is certain. 
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poetic term réxuwp is not unnatural in the 
artificial Greek of Pisidia.’ In Cities and 
Bish. of Phr. i. p. 97, ii. pp. 359, 630, it is 
proved that Brotherhoods were a remarkable 
feature of Anatolian society both in ancient 
and mediaeval times, and the Tekmoreioi 
are quoted as an example of the class. This 
explanation was rejected (apparently reluc- 
tantly) by Dr. Ziebarth Griech. Vereinwesen, 
p- 67, on the ground that the revival of the 
long defunct poetic word réxuwp erscheint 
kaum glaublich (an objection which shows 
insufficient consideration of the character of 
Phrygian Greek and Greek-speakers) ; and 
Dr. Judeich in Alterthiimer von Hierapolis 
(Humann, ete., 1898) p. 120 agreed with 
him. But new discovery has confirmed my 
view, and enables me now to explain and 
restore the inscriptions much more com- 
pletely : my interpretation is no longer a 
theory, but a fact of Phrygian history and 
religion. 

The decisive passage is R. IIT. 34 Aip. 
Aovkiovlifnvis texpopevoas dis (Snvapia) 
za’. The same person occurs in St. 373, 10, 
[Ad]p. Alovxiov (Syvapra) wa’, 
and St. 374, 4,°[Avp.] Aovxiov 
(Snvdpia) Lucius of Gissa® (the 
form Aodxis for Aovkios is a common pheno- 
menon, best treated by Prof. J. H. Wright 
in Harvard Studies, vi. 1895, pp. 55 ff. and 
Benseler in Curtius Studien, iii. pp. 150 ff.), 
son of Lucius, érexudpevoev twice ; the first 
act is recorded simply by his name and 
the amount of his subscription, the second 
more fully (unique in the whole of the 
lists). The second entry proves that the 
whole series of inscriptions record the 
performance of a certain action, rexmopeve, 
by a series of individuals, who evidently 
were styled rexuopetor after they érexpdpev- 
oav. The nature of the list, then, would be 
expressed by a phrase like oide érexpopevoav 
or of texpopevoavtes (the former like oide 
éxnyyciAavro éx|édwxav at Mylasa 
Cariae Ath. Mitth. 1890 p. 261: the latter 
like of cis yepovoiav at 
Sebaste Phrygiae, Cities and Bish. ii. p. 602 
no. 475). The preamble of R. I. may there- 
fore be restored as follows: I number the 
lines as in R. I. (where 1-3, 5, 6 constitute 
the separate additional inscription), and add 
in parenthesis the numbers given according 
to the false order iu St. 366: 


> St. 374 is an improved copy of St. 373 ; two 
antigrapha were kept at different places, perhaps ; 
but they differ in order of names. 

6 Gissa or Gisza, a village near Ak-Sheher (Philo- 
melion), Andezson in J.#/.S. 1898, p. 118: Carian 
vioca ‘stone.’ 
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4 (part of 4) Oi Texpopeivavres év 
7,8 (part of 6) Aw! éxi dvaypad)éws Adp.” 


9 (7) 


Anpnrpiov 


10 (10 and 8) Kru nr Jo’, éxi[Soaw* ra’ 
11 (ll and 9) Aip. [lamas Mevvéov [Kat 
Ppovipov Kappyvod Sovr. (Syv.) [. 
K(®) BpaBevrav Aidp. B’ Olvponvod. 
cat Aip. Zwrixod MeveAdov Maporavod ddvz[os (Syv.)] yu’. 


Then follows the list of names in nomina- 
tive, but with ddvros appended ungram- 
matically (only once dovs). 

In the top right-hand corner was added 
subsequently a statement of the religious 
implements made by the Xenoi Tekmoreioi : 
this is correctly restored in Histor. Geogr. 
p. 410, and need not be repeated: by a 
slip, however, I have printed zaréAAas, St. 
maré\Xav. 

The first few lines are short and the 
letters are large. From 11 the inscription 
is composed in long lines. Two of the 
magistrates mentioned here are known 
from R. III. which is very little later in 
date than R. I. 

In 1. 11 I formerly thought that [lavas 
was an engraver’s error for Ilaza, genitive ; 
but Miss M. E. Thomson points out that 
gen. as from nom. a occurs several times 
in R.I., 36 Mapa nom., 115 Mayas gen. (so 
31 sen 64 “Azas, 39 Arras, St. 375, 10 
Kwxovras), ete. In a paper on the late 
Phrygian Inscriptions (Oest. Jahreshefte, 
1905, Pt. IT.), no. xxx, I have argued that 
vowel nom. with gen. adding 5 was used in 
Phrygian and Pisidian (according to the 
inscriptions which I published in Revue des 
Universités du Midi, 1895, p. 356 f.). In 
the Tekmoreian inscriptions this declension 
appears only rarely, and no law is apparent : 
Tlara is gen. in 35, 64, and most names 
follow Greek rules. 

In 7 [dvaypad]éws (as in Histor. Geogr. 

p. 410), which is supported by St. 369, 372, 
375, must be preferred to [iep|éws (as R. I. ), 
which is supported only by the inscription 
of Karbokome, § vii. Moreover, a longer 
word than iepéws is wanted to complete the 
line, unless some longer word than drv[Aw] 
is restored at the beginning. 


A, 


The question arises what was 70 rexwopev- 
ev. The character of the inscriptions as a 


1 Another possible restoration, perhaps preferable, 
is given below. 

2 €6aC is higher than AYP, but they form 
part of one line, and are so interpreted in R. I., 
though numbered as two lines, 7, 8. 


whole shows emphatically that it was some 
religious act. The verb is otherwise un- 
known; it was certainly an invention of 
the society and the period ; and it is indu- 
bitably connected with réxuwp and rexopeior, 
an old and dead epic word revivified in that 
artificial Greek of Phrygia, and a derivative 
invented to designate a new Society. Every- 
thing about it is artificial ; and therefore 
this Society cannot be regarded as an 
ancient Phrygian institution, but as one 
devised to suit the situation and circum. 
stances of the third century after Christ, 
We may, however, confidently say that the 
Texwopeve Was made a part of the mystic 
ritual, which formed the chief part of the 
Anatolian religion: that follows from the 
very nature of the religion. 

Now the specific character of the religion 
of these estates is—as was inevitable and 
natural — that it united God and the 
Emperor. Such was the character of the 
state religion in all the cities of Asia 
Minor, and especially on the Imperial 
estates. The addition to the mystic ritual, 
certainly, must have had some relation to 
the conjoint deity, the Emperor: in other 
words the Tekmor was some solemn sign 
and pledge of the loyalty of the celebrant 
to the Emperor and his service. 

We can hardly be mistaken in connecting 
the institution of this solemn secret symbolic 
act with the greatest political fact of the 
third century, the war between the State 
and the Christian faith. The critical and 
determining question about each successive 
Emperor at that time turns on his attitude 
to the Christians; and the test of the 
real import of every event then is its bear- 
ing on the relation between the Christians 
and the State. The alliance between the 
State and the old pagan worship was made 
in order to strengthen resistance to the new 
faith. Persecution? was regularly accom- 
panied by an outbreak of pagan devotion, a 
sort of revival, as has been pointed out in 


3 8dvros omitted, probably by a slip. The numer- 
ous faults of engraver and of composer add difficulty 
to the recovery of the true text: e.g. in 11, 
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my Letters to the Seven Churches, pp. 105 ff. ; 
I know no other place where the connexion 
is traced. A sign and pledge of loyalty 
was publicly exacted from all who were 
accused of Christianity, viz. the offering 
of sacrifice or even simply incense to the 
Emperor. The sign and seal of loyalty was 
demanded of all truly loyal persons in Asia 
during the persecution of Domitian (Letters 
to the Seven Churches, loc. cit.). Examples 
of the growing fervency of the pagan reli- 
gion in time of persecution, acting on the 
Emperors and at the same time stimulated 
by them, probably, are quoted in that 
chapter, one at Acmonia dated 251 a.p. 
under Decius, another in the same place 
dated 313 a.p, under Maximin and Licinius 
(Cities and Bish. ii. p. 566), a third on the 
Imperial estate of Tembrion (Souter in Cl. 
Rev. xi. p. 138, Cities and Bish. ii. p. 790) 
contemporary with the last : all these relate 
to one family. As this subject has never 
been worked up, I may add that a 
memorial of the same class from Galatia 
may be recognized in the tombstone erected 
by four children, Am(m)on, Apollo, Manes, 
and Matar (all bearing the names of gods’) 
to their mother Anna, and another in the 
brief Mapxov TloAujrov 
didov at Temenothyrai (Cit. and Bish, ii. 
p. 495). 

Such, then, seems to have been the 
Tekmor: it was a pledge of loyalty to the 
State in its contest with the Christians. It 
seems possible that the exordium of R.I. 
defined the character of the Tekmor more 
clearly. The dirv[Aov] seems a strange place 
to hold the ceremony: it could hardly be 
anything but a double archway, a temple of 
Should the word be restored as 
dative of the substance through which the 
Tekmor was given, or shown, or performed, 
6g. olde erexpopevoav pw dvaypa- 
djéws xrA.? But it is hard to see how the 
sign could be exhibited by means of the 
twice-fired bread. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the Galli fasted from ordinary 
bread (Arnob. adv. Nat. v. 16, Tertull. 
Jejun. 2 and 15), 


B. CHRonowoey. 


The period to which these inscriptions 
belong can be determined more narrowly. 


In publishing R.L., I placed it about 225; 


_ 1 On Manes see Cities and Bish. ii. p. 566. The 
inscription isin J. H.S. 1899 p. 84 (Anderson), where 
Mr. Anderson shows that it belongs to an Imperial 
estate. 


but this is too early. In the first place the 
relative order of the longer inscriptions can 
be fixed: thereafter we can attempt to 
determine their date absolutely. That St. 
373 and 374 (which are nearly duplicates) 
are a generation older than St. 375, 376, R. I. 
IIL. IV. and that the latter form a group 
nearly contemporaneous, though probably 
R. I. is the latest in the group, seems to 
follow from the following review of the 
persons whose names occur in more than one 
inscription. 

R. I. 8-10 The dvaypade’s as restored 
Avp. [Anpyrpios] occurs in R. IIT. 
40. Presumably, he was an older man, 
when he became Anagrapheus, than when 
he was simply Tekmoreios. Therefore R. IIT. 
is earlier than R. I., though belonging, on the 
whole, to the same generation (as we shall 
see). 

13. The first Brabeutes Aur. Alexandros 
son of Alexandros of Thyrsa is younger 
brother of Aur. Asklepiades of Thyrsa 
R. III. 4 (see note). Thyrsa is sometimes 
called Tyrsa. 

16. Aur. Timotheos, son of Demetrius, 
occurs also in R. III. 36 ; he lived in Marsia 
first, later in Karbokome (see also § vii): 
presumably these must have been neighbour- 
ing villages. 

21. Skymnos, son of Asklas, is father of 
Cornelius, |. 27. 

22. See note on R. IIT. 25. 

32. Posidonius Artemonis is the same as 
Posidonius a/ias Auxanon, St. 375, 1. 21, 
and son of Artemon Phrontonis St. 374: 
Therefore R.I. and St. 375 are of same 
period. 

34, Lukios, son of Karikos, who is the 
same as Aur. Karikos, son of Papas, in 
St. 374, 1. 9: Therefore St. 374 (=373) 
is a whole generation earlier than R.I. and 
St. 375. 

49. [Suvvadevs ?] is omitted by the engraver 
before oikav: ep. St. 373, 21 Aip. 
dpos Kapixod “IAAa? Suvvadevs: but these 
cannot be the same, for then we should 
have RI. and St. 373 contemporary : 
usually R.I. is later. 

51. See note on 56. 

53. Zoticus Zotici Imenis has four 
brothers Karikos, Arzanos, Papas, and 
Maximus, who showed the Tekmor below, 
ll. 61, 92, 93, 105. It might seem from 
this fact that the list extended over a 
series of years, and that these five sons, 
as they reached a certain age, performed 
the ceremony; but this supposition must 
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be rejected. The names in R.I. form a 
single list, arranged on one plan strictly 
according to the amount of money sub- 
scribed, and dated all in the same year. 
The other lists also are dated (so far as 
recoverable) ; and some contain the lists of 
more than one year, with new dating for 
each new year. Presumably R.I. belongs 
to a year when there was special activity 
among the 'l'ekmoreian association, There 
are several places where the list seems to 
begin afresh in slightly different char- 
acters ; but these interruptions can imply 
only that several ceremonies occurred at 
different times in one year, not in different 
years ; and they are more probably due to 
the hand growing tired. As so many 
brothers érexuopevoay in the same year, it is 
evident that the ceremony was not con- 
nected with the reacbing of a specitied age, 
such as the ‘coming of age’ or the assump- 
tion of the toga virilis. 

56. The Xenoi from Ampelada form a 
connected group: two sons of Attalus, 
Artemon 51 and Karikos, St. 376 1. 38: 
two sons of Karikos, Severus 56 and 
Alexander 96: two sons of Alexander, 
Quintus 98 and Menander 107: finally 
Attalus son of Menander. They might be 
placed in a stemma as follows 


Attalus 
Artemon Karikos 
Severus Alexander 
Quintus Menander 
Attalus 


but this is impossible ; the stemma must be 
shortened in some way, by supposing either 
that there was more than one family with 
such common names as Alexander and 
Attalus, or that one or two sons have been 
omitted, as for instance, 


Attalus 
| 


7] 


| 
Artemon Karikos Alexander Menander? 


| 
Severus Alexander Quintus Menander Attalus 


In this uncertainty no inferences seem 
deducible from the Ampeladene names. 


65. C[laudiuJjs! Menneae Menodori is 
brother of [Pap ?]ias Menneae, St. 375 1. 26. 
Menneas Artemonis (St. 373, 53 = 374, 59) 
is of an earlier generation, probably 
brother of Menodorus: giving perhaps the 
stemma 


Artemon 
Menneas Menodorus 
378, 53 
Menneas 


C{laud{iu]s Papias 
R.1. 375 


66. Menneas Papa Artemonis K. is not a 
younger brother of Appas Papa K., St. 
374, 46 (for St. 373, 42 mentions the same 
person as Appas Appa K., which is prob- 
ably preferable (Appas dfs would be the 
commoner, though not invariable form). 
In 97 Menneas Appadis K. is son of Appas 
Appa: Appados and Appa were both used 
as genitives of Appas. Thus R.I. is usually 
a generation later than St. 373 (=374). 

84. Zoticus Imenis Demetrii: his father 
Iman Demetrii occurs in St. 373 1. 44: a 
perfectly decisive proof that St. 373 (= 374) 
is a full generation earlier than R.I. 

R, III. 3. Cp. Mépxos’Orrarov Mixwviarys 
(so my copy 1886) St. 376, 1. 46. 

4, Thyrsenos: see onR.I. 13. Asklepiades 
Alexandri Th. is probably son of Alexander 
Asklepiadis T. in 67. 
"Arma [@]vponvds,? R.I. 103, may be a 
cousin of Asklepiades here. See also 
St. 381, 8. 

1l. If we restore Ailp. Mevvéov 
[Ieoxenarys in St. 377, 1. 13, we can here 
read Iman elder brother of [Zot]ikos, 1. 24, 
who also occurs in R.I, 116. Aip. Z. Mevéov 
Ileoxeviarns (so in my copy 1886 and 1905), 
and son of St. 373, 39 Aip. Mevveas "Ipevos 
fl. This makes R. ITI. nearly contemporary 
with R.I., and a generation younger than 
St. 373. The epitaph of Aur. Menneas 
Imenos is perhaps published by Mr. 
Anderson in J.H.S. 1898, p. 119, which 
would prove that Pescenia was a village on 
the estates S.E. of Ak-Sheher. Pescennius 


1 My copy does not give the personal names in 
this part; but I conjecture KAAYAIOC for 
KANAKC (with last K marked doubtful) in 
Sterrett’s copy, which he reads KavAas. K and IC 
are often confused in difficult inscriptions. 


2 CYPCHNOG, slip of engraver. 
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Niger must have passed near it in his 
retreat from Nicaea to the Cilician Gate.! 

14. Magipov perhaps son 
of Oieoopuos Magivos R.1. 19. Gisza 
and Ezara were ve+r one another : see below. 

15. Ac “AvSpwvos cannot be brother 
of Atp. “Opéorns “Avdpwros ] 
(so my reading 1886, doubtfully) in St. 373, 
1, 24. 

16. Restored conjecturally as son of 
Alexander, St. 373, 1. 21. 

19. —s Anpytpiov Mapo.avos is elder 
brother of Texuobeos Anuntpiov M.in1.36. The 
latter is called in 16. 
Therefore R. III. is of the same generation 
as 

25. Aip. Adgavovros 
is perhaps cousin of Aidp. ’Apréuwy Mevvéov 
Kedovertarns R.I. 22 (so must be read: St. 
OCCN: my reading in 1882 was 0O///CN, 
in 1905 OYEN with note that YE might be 


read also CC).? 

28. There can hardly be more than five 
letters lost,and the lastcontainseither T or [ 
or or E: not Z or Z). Zw[oados] 
is probable, cp. St. 373, 32, where I read in 
1886 oixdv ev ANA AIC 

29. [Aip.—]s “Imevos II. is brother of Avp. 
‘Epps II. St. 373, 25. 

32. He appears as Aip. Mevédypos ’AXexas 
Kr. in St. 366, 1. 109; R. ILI. is contem- 
porary with R.I. 

34. Lucius of Gisza also occurs in St. 
373, 10, 374, 4. It is evident that they 
record the first occasion when he showed the 
Tekmor, while the present inscription records 
the second. On the first occasion he 
gave 801 denarii, on the second only 
301. 

35. From St. 373, 29, 374, 29, there is a 
temptation to read Kapixod instead of 
Mdpxov, supposing a fault of the engraver, 
but chronology is against that. 

36. See on |. 19. 

38. Probably ’AvépaydOov is omitted after 
Myyvarros by fault of engraver. This 
restored Andragathos is mentioned as Aip. 
’Avopayabos Myvarrov Epoov, St. 373, 20, 
where [K]épcov may safely be read, as there 
is a gap before EP, and in the duplicate 
St. 374, 18 the reading is M[nvarrov Kepa- 
gu|vos. The name of the village was 


' Hence I prefer to regard the Pesceniate Menneas 
Imenos as the one whose epitaph Anderson publishes, 
rather than the Oikeénian, St. 373, 30. 

? The engraving of the letters is so loose and 
sketchy, that it is often difficult to attain certainty, 


as here between Y and C, 


therefore Kersos or Kerasos, with ethnic 

The length of interval between St. 373-4, 
and R.I., III, etc. is determined by the fact 
that at least one man, Lucius of Gissa, 
appears in both groups. Though the case 
seems quite unique, a possibility remains 
that there may be other similar instances not 
expressly mentioned. For example in R. I. 
49, if weare right in thinking that Suvvadevs 
is omitted before oixév, Alexander Carici may 
be the same person as Alexander Carici Illae, 
St. 373, 21.8 But certainly the interval 
between the two groups must be less than 
fifty years, and probably not more than 
twenty-five or thirty. That there was a 
considerable interval seems to follow from 
the number of ‘athers in the first group 
whose sons appear in the second. 

In first publishing R.I., I specified the 
date about 225 a.p., arguing that it contained 
names taken from Pescennius Niger (I. 113), 
from Septimius Severus (Il. 48,56), and from 
Marcia (1. 14), first wife of Severus, honoured 
with statues after his accession; and IL 
then made the happy guess that Marsia 
was a station on the Roman road halfway 
between Apollonia and Antioch, i.e, near 
the N.K. end of the Limnai (confirmed now, 
see note above on R.I. 16); that Lucius 
was the commonest Roman name; and 
finally that Aur., used as praenomen by 
almost all contributors and by very few of 
their fathers, marked out the generation 
which was living in 211-217 av. This 
reasoning is confirmed by subsequent dis- 
covery, except in one respect: the expres- 
sion Avp. Aovxios Kapixot was wrongly taken 
as implying that Caricus had not the prae- 
nomen. It is now known that he was Adp. 
Kaprxds (note above on R.I. 34). Thus the 
reasoning only proved that the inscriptions 
were not earlier than 211 a.p. 

The date of R. I. is now pushed lower 
down. It isa generation iater than St. 373-4 ; 
and they are at earliest about a.p. 211-230. 
But other considerations forbid us to go 
down very late. There is a total absence of 
names marking the period towards a D. 300. 
The names even in the latest inscriptions 
are of an earlier type. The names Flavius 


3 This, however, is very improbable, for the reason 
stated above. 

4 This observation about the use of Aur. as prae- 
nomen was, I believe, used there for the first time as 
a proof of date. It is now abundantly justified ; 
yet quite a number of writers since have stated it 
wrongly. The use of Aurelius as a nomen implies 
only a date after the middle of the second century ; 
it is only the strictly non-Latin and incorrect use 
as pracnomen that proves the date after 211. 
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and Valerius do not occur as they were used 
in that later period; for @A. in St. 373, 11 
(which approximates to the later type) is in 
my copy Go... and T. Flavius Asklepiades, 
R. IV. 3, is of the type of the old Flavian 
dynasty, a hereditary name in the family. 
A fair mean date for the two groups 
would be : St. 373-4 about 215-225, say 218 
a.p, and R.I. IIL, ete. about 245-255. This 
explains the vast number of entries in R. I.: 
it belongs to the pagan revival of the reign 
of Decius, and its probable date is 250-1 a.p. 


C. TopoGRaPHy. 


The following names of villages or towns, 
occurring in R. IIL, are added to the 
Tekmoreian list, given most cowpletely in 
Histor. Geogr. pp. 411-414. 

Aboureiai, Es-aboureiai, Sis-aboureiai (or 
with t for r) is an uncertain name, perhaps 
corrupted by the engraver and identical with 
Oborai (St. 376, 9: 373, 2). Can the true 
text be év [rots ’ABoupetas with false 
concord 

Andiai: it can now be restored in St. 
373, 32, where my copy has oixav év ’A[v]8- 
[éJats. 

Astibia may be regarded as one of the 
numerous engraver’s faults for Astibria,} 
containing the well-known Thraco-Phrygian 
word Bria, town. The same town or village 
can now be restored with confidence in St. 
380, 13f. Prof. Sterrett mentions that his 
‘copy was verified and corrected by’ me 
in 1886; but he omits one correction in 
1, 14, Z for =. Thus we have a dedication 


APTE|MIAICATITI/EIZHNH, in which 
| at the end of the line may at once be taken 
for p: the end of the lines is mutilated in 
other cases, e.g. | for A, and Prof. Sterrett 


mentions ‘ letters very indistinct.’ The god- 
dess must be Now 
in Cities and Bish. ii. pp. 382, 616, the 
various forms which Bria and Brianus took 
in Phrygian are discussed, and it is shown 
that the city Bria of Phrygia was otherwise 
called Berga (modern Burgas), and that the 
ethnic Preizenos (for IIpeyyvds) is used in 
an inscription, Berianus in a Byzantine docu- 


1 The fault may be mine: my copy has 
ACTI BIA, with note ‘room for letter between 


| and B, but no trace.’ The fact that I saw no 
trace is inconclusive: I have same note in other 
cases, where Sterrett could read a letter: my eyes 
are not sensitive to faint effects, and I have always 
to compensate the defect by studious care and 
accuracy, 


ment. This epithet of Artemis is therefore 
local, formed from the town Satibria, 
Whether Satibria or Astibria is more correct 
cannot be determined: they were doubtless 
both used. 

Gordiou-Kome can hardly be the village 
mentioned by Strabo p. 574, who says it 
was renamed Juliopolis by Cleon, afterwards 
priest of Zeus Abrettenos, and _priest- 
dynast at Comana Pontica, in the time of 
Antony and Augustus : the name Juliopolis 
often occurs later, There were probably 
more villages than one of this name. 

Holmoi in Strabo p. 663, near Karadj- 
Euren, 6 hours N.W. from Antioch. 

Kandrianos may be an ethnic from 
Kandroukome, R.[. 20 (supplanting the 
father’s name in 1. 43 here). Kandroukome 
I would identify with a village called Genlije, 
one hour south of Kereli.? 

Lamisos can now be restored in St. 376 
at the end: [... .]os Maxeddvos Aapi[o }nvos. 

O[ixox]o[u (a very uncertain restoration 
in ]. 3) is a village between Apameia and 
Eumeneia, called Vicus in the Peutinger 
Table. 

Olimanara (this seemed certain, not Oli- 
mandra, as I tried at first to read): un- 
known. 

Rimeniantenos, the ethnic, implies either 
Rimenianta or Rimenias (compare Ampelada 
and Ampelas, Tymbriada and Tymbrias). 
We may suspect that R here arises from 
rude pronunciation of L, and that the name 
is Awevids, a place on the Limnai. 

Rokka (a space before R may have con- 
tained one letter; but I could detect no 
trace, and thought it was probably blank ; 
such spaces are often left in these badly 
engraved inscriptions) : unknown: cp. Ekkea, 
Grekea (see note H. G. p. 412), Reko-kome. 

Septoumana: unknown: possibly from 
Sexrovpios, as the name of the Emperor 
Severus may be spelt. 

The following additions may be made to 
the identifications of the villages in the 
list, //istor. Geogr. pp. 411-4. 

Askara is probably Uskeles (Annual Br. 
Sch. Athens 1902-3, pp. 249, 262). 

Battea, read "Arreavos: the place is 
Attaia, a name known in Lydia aud probably 
in several other places, connected with 
Attes, Atys. 

Gissa and others: see below. 

Laptokome: cp. Apokome of Galatia, 


2 Called Yenije by Mr. Cronin in J.H.S. 1902 
p. 106 (on my authority). In 1905 I thought that 
Genlije was the true form. ‘Those who have tried to 
get the true form of Turkish village names will 
know how difficult it often is. 
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probably a corrupted name, Histor. Geogr. 
246. 

f Vikia, perhaps the same as Oikokome : 
see below. 

Ptagia, is the village of Ipta, a Phrygian 
Divine name, found only in a dedication 
in the Katakekaumene to Meter Ipta. 

Tloua should be corrected Tlos : ep. Steph. 
Byz. 8.v. GAXn TAds, 
(which I owe to Mr. Arkwright). 

' Sagoue, modern Saghir: cp. Aragoue on 
the estate of Tembrion, C./.Z. iii. 14191. 

It is noteworthy how many of these 
villages, from which come ‘T'ekmoreioi can 
be proved, even with our extremely defec- 
tive knowledge, to have been situated on 
Imperial estates. 

(1) Esouakome: Soa was one of the 


YTTEPTHCTOYKY 
PIOYANTS2NEINO 
Y XHOKNEIK 
@QNIOYAIAMO 
THI K £2 
ATOYNANAZYN 
BIOCMENKAEOS 
MHPIKIKAEAEYXH 


The bishopric Taov-xéun, which on other 
grounds has been placed with practical 
certainty at or near Altyntash (J.H.S. 1887, 
p. 512, Histor. Geogr. p. 145), should confi- 
dently be corrected to Tarovewpy. 

(3), (4) Ezara and Gisza are known to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Philo- 
melion ; and they probably formed part of 
the Imperial e-tate of Dipotamon-Mesan- 
akta (Histor. Geogr. pp. 140 f.). Ezara is 
the modern Azari-Keui: Gisza is known 
from an inscription found at Ak-Sheher 
(Anderson in J. //.S. 1898, p. 113). 

(5) Peskenia is traced to the same district 
(see above). 

(6) Oikokome, if the restoration be cor- 
rect, either lies near the probable estates 
of Motella (Cities and Bish. ii. pp. 578 f., 
Histor. Geogr. p. 179: these estates, un- 
noticed in Cities and Bish. i. ch. iv., deserve 
more careful study): or it was the village 
Vicus in the Siblian territory, the very 
name of which points to a Roman estate 
(Cities and Bish. i. p. 225).1 The second 
identification is far more likely to be correct 
than the ficst. 


1 There is an error in that passage regarding 
Justinianopolis, corrected in ii. 578 and 787. 


chief places on the Imperial estate of Tem- 
brion at or near Altyntash: C.LZ. iii. 
14191, Anderson in J.H.S. 1897 pp. 419 ff., 
1898, p. 341. 

(2) Tataion : it is proved in Histor. Geogr. 
pp. 240 f., 182, 189, that Tataion and 
Tottaion are interchangeable forms, and 
Tottaion was the second of the two chief 
places on the estate of Tembrion. We 
therefore connect the ethnic Tarayvds in the 
Tekmoreian lists with Tottaion. Tataion is 
a derivative from Tatas, a common Phry- 
gian personal name: by-form Tottes. The 
village name may probibly be restored in 
the following inscription. 

13. At Altyntash (R. 1881 and 1884) :? 
the letters are faint and worn: on a 
bomos : 


urép THs Tod Kv- 
plov ’Avtwveivol v 
Ke vetkns Ké 
€lwriov diajto- 

vis Ke THs [T- 
, Land 

atov, Nava 
Bios MevexXéos 
Myrpi v 


(7) A number of names can, with greater 
or less certainty, be identified with places 
round Antioch and _ therefore situated 
probably on the Imperial estates which 
formerly belonged to Men Askaénos: such 
are Tenia and Dabenai (J.H.S. 1883, p 40: 
Pisidia and the Lycaonian Frontier, in 
Annual Brit. Sch. Ath. 1902-3, p. 252). 
Ampelas or Ampelada J.H.S. 1883, p. 38 
but the identification with the city Amblada 
must probably be abandoned, see Annual 
Brit. Sch. Ath. 1902-3, p. 265: Imaia or 
Imaion, ethnic "Inanvds (perhaps 'Apanvds 
also),? is the modern village Imen, 4 hours 
S.E. from Kirili, on the Orondian frontier : 

Ganzaénos is the modern Gondani, 4 hours 
W. of Antioch (J.H.S. 1883, p. 33): 

Sagoue is the modern Saghir : Marsia and 
Karbokome were near the N.E. end of the 
Limnai: Limenia and Rimenianta were on 
the Limnai : 

Daou-kome is about Kékuler, as appears 
from the following : 

14, (R. 1886.) Kékuler: half hour from 
Saghir, on road to Antioch. 


2 The copies agree. 
3 So perhaps read in R. I. 57. 
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rAlOY 


TITOCDAAYIOC 
ACKAHTIIAAHC 
K EK PICTTIINHKIC 
CWNIAHKAIAM 
MIATEKNWE 
KYTATWMNH 
MHC 
PIN 


The placing of the child’s name apart as 
a superscription, thus giving it more pro- 
minence is very rare in the epitaphs of this 
country. The arrangement is more common 
in honorary inscriptions on the base of 
statues, eg. Am. J. Arch. 1888, p. 283 
(Pogla), Marquardt Privatalt. p. 27, Sterrett 
Wolfe Exp. no, 419 (Adada, restore gen. or 
dat. here, according to regular practice). 

T. Flavius Asklepiades is mentioned also 
in R. IV. 3: he was a native of [Synnada], 
who had settled in Dao-kome, Jackal- 


village. 
D. Economics. 


It can hardly be by accident that so 
many citizens of the neighbouring cities 
settled in these rural villages during the 
third century. Such a change of domicile 
from Greek educated surroundings to native, 
non-Hellenic, and Oriental circumstances is 
quite out of keeping with the earlier 
Greek or Roman spirit. It seems to spring 
from one or both of two causes. The first 
was the revivification of the old Oriental 
character in tne eastern Provinces : the 
native spirit had lain dormant during 
the spread of Hellenic education, but it 
began already during the second century to 
recover strength ; and when the Eastern 
Provinces grew more and important in the 
Empire and steadily forced the centre 
of gravity towards the East, till at last Con- 
stantinople became the capital, they were 
not Greek lands but Oriental, or at least 
informed with a new mixed character unit- 
ing Greek, Roman, and above all Oriental 
elements. 

The phrase Svuvvadeds oixav Kavdpov- 
Kony seemed to me at first to mean ‘a 
citizen of Synnada who has settled in the 
village Kandroukome.’ But the late Pro- 
fessor G. Hirschfeld, in his review of Pro- 
fessor Sterrett’s Wolfe Expedition, Gott. Gel. 
Anz. 1888 p. 587, proposed a different and 
tempting interpretation, viz. that Kandrou- 
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kome was one of the villages in the 
territory of Synnada, and that the person 
mentioned with this phrase was ranked 
both by his city and by his village. In 
Histor. Geogr. p. 411, I stated that I 
abandoned my view and was ‘indebted to 
Hirschfeld’s paper for full comprehension 
of the facts.’ This latter interpretation, 
however, led to no further progress: 
nothing came from it: it did not illustrate, 
and was not illustrated by further dis. 
coveries. Experience shows that an excel- 
lent test of a theory lies in its opening up 
the path of progress, and in its power of 
illuminating other facts subsequently 
observed. 

After some years, therefore, I was driven 
back to the first opinion. Usage is entirely 
on that side. oix@v év is the Attic formula 
for metics and freedmen resident in a 
deme :! it is commonly used in the inscrip- 
tions of Asia Minor to denote resident 
strangers, e.g. ’Exiyovos [Mev]|éaios oixav & 
(Paton Inserip. Gr. Ins. Lesbi 
Nesi Tenedi 409), ’Apréuwv dis Evxapzeis 
’Arapeia (Cities and Bish. of Phr. 
ii. p. 471, no. 310). This view seems 
proved in the present case by the fact that 
persons of this class appear as Spafevrai 
of the village union, which seems to imply 
that those citizens of Greek cities had aban- 
doned their citizenship and taken up resi- 
dence in one of the villages whence the 
association drew its members. In other 
words, they went back from Hellenism to 
Orientalism and the ‘village system.’ 

Secondly, the conditions of life on the 
Imperial estates were more attractive than 
in the cities. The burdens imposed on the 
citizens, almost solely on the well-to-do 
among them,became crushing, as time went 
on and the old free city-system was trans- 
formed into the Byzantine system, The 
Tekmoreian inscriptions seem to show the 
beginnings of the later system. 

1 Compare e.g. Todd in Annual Brit. Sch. Ath. 
viii. 198. 
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The double designation by city and by 
village of the persons just described gives 
some good examples of the method of ex- 
pressing the alternative designation. Hither 
designation was in itself complete, and they 
were really mutually exclusive; a Greek 


Aip. Swxparns B’ Kovoeavés 


Aip. Swxpdrys [Swxpdrovs Koveea]vos 6 Svvvaders 
Aip. Zwtixis Suvvadevs 
Aip.|] Zorixo[t Kwxovras! Suvvadéws] oixotvro[s év R. IV. 1, 2. 
Ka[pixod (Syv.) xa’ 

Ai|p. “lovAvos Kapixod oikav év | 


Aip. 


The meaning of 6 xa/, denoting alternative 
names, each of which has a justification 
in different circumstances, though they are 
strictly speaking inconsistent with one 
another, is discussed in Classical Review, 
1898, pp. 337 f.: it is especially common 
in the cases of names belonging to two 
different languages, as when a Syrian or 
Phrygian has a native name among his 
own people, and a Roman or a Greek 
name in Roman or Greek social and 
political relations. Strictly the characters 
and names, Phrygian and Greek or Roman, 


1 On this genitive ending, see above. The accent 
of this non-Greek name is quite uncertain; perhaps 
Kwkovtas would be better. 


citizen could not strictly be or become a 
villager ; but yet in practice the change was 
being made. The following variations of 
expression are therefore interesting ; some 
are more or less restored; but the restora- 
tions seem convincing. 


St. 375, 9. 
R. IV. 10. 
St. 375, 10, 


St. 374, 21. 
St. 373, 22. 


are inconsistent with each other: the same 
man cannot be both, but he may be either in 
the appropriate surroundings. 


ADDENDUM. 


Note on $I. In 1904 I recopied no. 3. 
A second side was then disclosed, showing 
in relief ears of corn, which mark the altar 
as votive. In 1904 also I copied a number 
of inscriptions near Laodiceia (chiefly at 
Serai-Inn). The following confirms my 
argument, @dAayos Kat Xpyorh xvpi(w)v 
Kawrap(w)v x.7.X. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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